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INTRODUCTION. 



The Pattern Military Officer is reprint of an 
article, which appeared in a Military periodi- 
cal, four years ago ; but which was written, 
some time before. The favourable manner, in 
which it was noticed by the press generally, 
induces me to republish it — ^with very many 
additions. Also, with Notes ; and an Appendix. 
I am aware that its merits — even in its new 
and greatly improved form— are not of a very 
high order. I know, that the accomplished 
Officer will find, in it^ little that is novel 
or instructive. Still, to the mere iyro, it may 
serve as an introduction to more elaborate 
Manuals. 

London, June 23rd, 1855. 
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He is a Ught infantry officer* — yet weighs 
thirteen stone ! He has been one these thir- 
teen years. During that period^ he has served 
in all the four quarters of the globe. He has 
been firost-bitten in Canada^ and laid up with 
jungle fever in Hindostan^ — ^he has fought in 
five '^general actions," and in innumerable 

1 "The Lig^ht Infontry Begimentfi (says a writer in a mili- 
tary periodical) consist, in reality, of regiments little different 
to the other corps of the line. The men are of the same length 
of service — their arms and accontrements are precisely similar; 
and their drill and exercise nearly so ; for all the regular bat- 
talions are directed to practice Light Infiintry drill." 

What we want, in our Army, are a dozen or so of In&ntry 
regiments — ^really, not nominally light. They should consist 

B 
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skirmishes^ — ^he has led two " forlorn hopes," 
— he has been blown up by gunpowder, and 
nearly drowned through the upsetting of a 
pontoon bridge, — he has been shipwrecked, 
whilst escorting convicts to Van Dieman's 
Land, — he has been thrice a prisoner, — ^he has 
been seven times wounded. 

And now, I think, I hear the reader say, — 
*' Surely an officer, who has seen and suffered 
so much, must have attained to some rank in 
the army — doubtless, by this time, he is a 
colonel.*^ 

No — although *^ a soldier, of fortune," he 
has been very unfortunate ! He is not even, a 
captain. He entered the army, a subaltern * 

(both officers and priyates) of aotiye, hardy men — capable of 
marching^ forty miles a day for seyeral days in snccession. 
Men of the middle height are, in general, better walkers than 
tall men — eren if the latter be stout in proportion. In the 
Peninsular war, it was a common occnirenoe for a short soldier 
to Tolnnteor to carry— 4n addition to his own knapsack— that 
of a gigantic, though wearied. Grenadier. Of ooorse, for a 
fxtyonet charge, Grenadiers are the most effeotiye ; for, in hand- 
to-hand fighting, length and weight of arm will always tell. 

s Few are so ignorant of military matters, as not to know 
that a subaltern (fh>m nib, under, and alter, another) is » com- 
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(as ensign^ of course) — ^he is a subaltern still. 
His services, though acknowledged by his 
superiors abroad, have been overlooked by the 
authorities athome.^ The fact is, being the son 
of an obscure country curate, he has had 
neither money nor interest with Government — 
and, without money or interest with Govern- 
ment, few British officers have been known to 
get on. Few— very few — by merit, alone, have 
got on. Even Wellington did, not — great as 
was his merit. Two of his grades were pur- 
chased. The influence of his brother obtained 
for him the command of an army in India. 

But, although the Pattern Military Officer's 
country has not done its duty to him, he still does 
his duty to it; he is, as active and zealous an 

missioned officer, under the rank of captain. A lieutenant or 
an ensign is a subaltern. 

Fidd officers, are above the rank of captain; and under 
that of general. A nugor or a colonel is a field officer. 

S At the time, I am writing, the English military authorities 
are yery numerous : — there is the Minister of War, the Under 
Secretary at War, the Commander-in-Chief, the Master-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, &c. But great changes are contemplated. 
Some departments are to be abolished-^others will be con- 
solidated. The Commissariat and Ordnance will cease to be 
"ciTil" departments. 

B Z 
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officer, as he was thirteen years ago. He majfeel 
discontent; but, what he feels, he conceals. At 
least, from the public. He would not do, what 
some aggrieved officers are said to have done-^- 
write anonymous letters to the newspapers, 
abusing all the officials in the War-office, from 
the Secretary down to the porter ! 

Let me not be misunderstood ; the Pattern 
Military Officer has written — and, doubtless, 
continues to write — strictures on our present 
military system. But chiefly for the military 
press ;^ and they are couched in language 

4 The military press comprises the United Service Journal (a 
monthly magazine) and the United Service Gazette and Naval 
and Military Gazette, weekly periodicals. They are conducted, 
with much ability; literary, as well as professional. 

Nothing^ is more evident^ than that — ag a general rule — 
professional subjects should be discussed in professional 
papers; and in them alone. The doctor, when he has a 
medical grieyance or a medical discovery to announce, should 
write — ^not to the limet-^hut to the Medical Times; or to the 
Lancet. In like manner, the lawyer should make the Law 
Timet the channel of his views on legal matters. 

But, to this general rule — as to every other — exceptions 
may occur. When a defect is not merely technical^or when 
its exposure, in the organs of the profession, has proved of no 
avail — we shall then be justified in departing firom the rule laid 
down ; but only then. 
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which, if decided, is decorous. And they 6w 
tain no allusion to his oton case. For, though' a 
very hard one, it is not an exceptional ouq. 
Many— very many— officers have suffered much, 
from the defects of our military system. Many 
are still suffering. Their name is legion. 

Some officers are ready enough to denounce 
the abuses, which affect military men— in the 
same grade as themselves— but are indifferent 
to the wrongs of those in a lower grade. If 
captains, they sympathise chiefly with captains 
who have been aggrieved — if subalterns, with 
subalterns. Of course, such officers have no 
sympathy at all for the privates. They witness, 
with perfect equanimity, the wrongs of the 
Common Soldier. They publish no pamphlets 
— ^they send no letters to the newspapers— in his 
behalf. 

Unlike, these officers, is the one whose 
character I am pourtraying. In the Pat- 
tern Military Officer, the private — as well 
as the Subaltern — has found an advocate. 
One, too, whose advocacy has been of 
use. His writings have contributed much, 
to bring about certain recent ameliorations 
in the condition of the common soldier — 
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such as the Limited Enlistment Act^ the Limita- 
tion of Corporal Punishment, the Establish- 
ment of Military Schools and Savings' Banks. 

Read, what he wrote, some time ago — re- 
specting the rations of the troops ; when on 
home service. If his animadversions are 
not applicable, now, they were applicable 
then : — 

" Each man receives daily f lb. of meat and 1 lb. 
of bread ; for which the charge ranges from 3^. 
to 4^d. ; according to the station. The meat is 
made into soup ; and, when boiled, and the bones 
extracted, averages about 3 to 4 oz. per man ; 
which, with a pint of soup, and about l^lb. of bad 
potatoes, constitutes his dinner. The breakfast 
consists of the 1 lb. of ration-bread already named, 
and a pint of so-called coffee ; which being manu- 
factured in precisely the same coppers in which his 
soup is concocted, is consequently of an exceed- 
ingly greasy nature. The evening meal at six 
o'clock consists of ^ lb. of bread and 1 pint of the 
unctuous, misnamed Mocha. The whole of the 
daily messing costs 7^d., and ^d. added for wash- 
ing, brings the diurnal charge against the soldier to 
8d., which sum he is compelled to expend. Thus, 
should the ration of bread and meat amount to 
3jd., there is 4d. to be laid out on coffee, sugar. 
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milk, and vegetables. The quality of the provi- 
sions, generally speaking, is extremely inferior; 
particularly in the sea-port towns, where the bread 
is very bad, being frequently black, and consider* 
ably worse than any offered for sale in shops, or 
supplied to workhouses or prisons. We could 
quote instances where bread brought to the bar- 
racks, for the men's consumption — ^but rejected on 
account of its abominable quality — ^was afterwards 
sold at 6d. per stone to feed horses — ^the indigent 
poor refusing to purchase it at any price. 

'* The meat likewise served out to regiments is, at 
most places, to say the best of it, indifferent ; and 
the butchers adroitly manage to carry back the 
prime portions, even of the very inferior animals 
they slaughter for the soldiers, so that bad meat is 
too frequently distributed ; and that, moreover, cut 
from the worst parts of the animal. The coffee, 
sugar, and other articles, are of the most common 
description ; which cannot be wondered at ; when 
they are generally obtained at the Canteen, the 
tenants of which, paying enormous rents to the 
Ordnance, cannot possibly afford to sell other than 
inferior goods, and that at the highest price. The 
soldier consequently becomes the sufferer in every 
way. Moreover, it is a notorious fact, that meat 
refused for the convicts* diet at Woolwich, has 
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been served on hoard the men-of-war in that 
Partr^ 

Wherever the Pattern Military Officer may- 
be — in camp, in barracks, or in action — he 
does his duty; and in a way which shows, 
that he has read the Queen's Regulations y^ 

5 I do not know the name of the author of the article, from 
which the above was taken (it was published anonymously) and 
there may be some exaggeration in the statement. A few years 
ago, some of the bread, issued to the soldiers in Liverpool — 
was shown to me, and it certainly was black — or very nearly 
black. 

However, the quality was improved — shortly afterwards. 

^ ^ The Queen's Regulations and Orders for the Army," is 
a good sized volume ; to which '< addenda" are very frequently 
issued. Every officer is required to have a copy of this book, 
and to make himself perfectly acquainted with its contents — 
no easy matter — inasmuch as they are of a very miscellaneous 
character ; and not so well arranged as they might be. The 
regulations, for the dress of the Army, have a book to them- 
selves — they are barely alluded to, in the General Regulations. 
There are special books of Regulations for the Yeomanry, 
iCavalry, and Artillery — also for barracks, encampments, &c. 

The Regulations for Field Exercises, is another book which 
all officera are enjoined to procure and study. An abridg- 
ment, for the use of Militia officers, has been published. 

The Articles of War, and the Mutmy Act, are published in 
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the Field Exercise Book, the Articles of 
War^ and the Mutiny Act, with a purpose. 
Nay, he does more than his mere duty — ^the cap- 
tain^ of the ccfpipany, in which he is lieutenant, 
being neglectful of his ! And he does more, 
than his mere duty, for another reason ; which 
is this — Although he has hitherto failed, to 
obtain promotion, he yet expects to obtain it ; 
sooner or later. He even hopes to be made, 
a general, — and eventually to have G.C.B. 

a Yolume by themselves. The Articles of War (certain rules, 
for the better goyernment of the army) are founded on the 
Mutiny Act — an act passed annually. 

^ The duties of a Captain, in the English Army, are much 
the same as were those of a Roman centurion. He is re- 
sponsible for the discipline of his troop or company. He 
receives all monies on account of the subsistence of snoh troop 
or company ; and must take care, that they are expended in 
strict conformity to Her Migest/s Regulations. He must pay 
the utmost attention to the cleanliness of his men, — as to 
their personS) clothing, arms, and accoutrements — also as to 
the state of their barracks or quarters. He is responsible for 
the way, in which the Company's Books (five in number) are 
kept. 

The Company's Books must not be confounded with the 
Regimental Books — ^from thirteen to fifteen in number — for 
them« the A^aat is responsible. The Quartermaster, too, 
has his set of books to keep. 
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Grand Cross of the Bath) tacked to his 
name. 

May his hopes be realized! Certainly, 
promotion could not be bestowed on a more 
deserving officer than the Pattern one. For 
conduct, "unbecoming an Officer and a 
Gentleman,** be has never been reprimanded 
by court-martial. He never arrives late at 
parade. He seldom asks, for *' leave of ab- 
sence,** and never absents himself without one. 
He never dresses in mufti — that is, in plain s 
clothes — whilst in the vicinity of camp or 
quarter. The " returns,*** required by the 
colonel, he makes out himself; and correcdy. 
He can take down the '^ minutes** of a court- 
martial — ^almost in a minute. When ^^ officer of 
the day,'* in barracks, he never leaves them ; 

8 By the Begnlatioiifl* officers are also prohibited from going 
to parties, given by civilians; except in fnll uniform. The 
injunction, to wear thefar uniform, << when in the vicinity of th^ 
camp or quarters,** is but little attended to. BCany think it 
ought to be expunged from the book of Begulations. Perhaps, 
it ought ; but, until It is expunged, it ought to be enforced. 
On the Gontment, officers " take a pride," in wearing their 
uniforms ; and seldom appear without them. 

9 What with Returns, Reports, Diaries, Registers, &c., there 
is as much writing, in a Regiment — as in a merchant's counting- 
house. 
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and bis inspection of the food^ equipments^ 
&c.y of the soldiers^ is not a sham — ^but a reality. 
Any day, he could discharge the dutiei of the 
Adjutant— the Paymaster— and the Quarter- 
master.^^ He has made it a point, to master his 

10 These officers — in coi^anction with the surgeons — form 
the Staff of a regiment. The A^utant is the most important 
of them all — on him (and the Sergeant-Migor) the discipline 
of the regiment mainly depends. " He parades, inspects, and 
tells off all guards, escorts, or parties. He regulates all Duty 
Rosters. He receives all garrison orders. The Regimental 
books are in his charge ; and he is responsible that they are 
kept accurately and regularly. The Regimental returns are 
made up under his superintendence." — Wabh^a Catechism of 
RegmenUU Orders, ^c. 

The Quartemuuter is the storekeeper of the Regiment. He 
is, something to it, what a Purser is to a man-of-war. " He has 
charge (I again quote Walshes Cathechism — a sort of epitome 
of the Book of Regulations, &c.) of the regimental stores, bar- 
racks, camp equipage, and carriage of baggage. Also of the 
armourers and regimental master tailors. He sees, that all 
articles of clothing are properly made up ; and fitted. He 
superintends the issue of rations, fuel, straw, and light. The 
internal economy, cleanliness, and order of the barracks or 
camp must be perfect daOy— under his rigorous care. £n 
these arrangements, he is assisted by a sergeant." 

Most of the Quartermasters (and many of the A^utants) 
are selected from deserving non-commissioned officers. 

The Paymaster also holds a responsible office— though its 
duties are not very multifarious. He, too, is assisted by a 
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" points ;*' and is distanced, bjr none, in a know- 
ledge of *^ distances." He is no fofy yet is 
fastidious in *^ dressing" — no mtMician, yet is 
correct at " marking time" — ^no dancing master ^ 
yet is active at *^ stepping out." CompKcated 
manoeuvres, of '' lines," are all in his line. 
He could beat hollow, the whitest-headed 
colonel, in forming a " hollow square ;" the 
oldest member of the United Service Club 
would be more likely, to " club" a battalion," 
than he would. Whilst acting as aide-de-camp, 
during a battle, he is an aid indeed — not an 
hindrance. He would never mar his general's 
plans, by delivering a wrong message ; or by 
loitering on his way ! (A battle was once 
lost, through the addition of one word, in the 
order transmitted through an aide-de-camp. 
Instead of saying — " To the right, face !" he 
said, " To the right about, face ! — thus causing 
the troops to retreat.)* In short. Marshal Ney's 

sergeant — ^who generally receiyes (in addition to his ordinary 
pay) half a guinea a month. 

11 To '* dress'' a line, is merely to make that line ttrmghL 
To <<elub a battalion," is to throw it in disorder; whilst 
manceuvering it. Figures, illustrating both Company and 
Battalion drill, are sold by the military publishers. 
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description of a first-rate aide-de-camp is quite 
applicable to him : — ^' He should possess in- 
defatigable zeal — ^be extremely active — and well 
acquainted with the different corps of the 
brigade or division to which he belongs — the 
names of the several officers in command — 
also those of the commissaries," 

In "Outpost duty," '2 of all kinds, the 
Pattern Military Officer is unsurpassed — ^he is 
all eyes, all ears — every faculty is on the stretch. 
It would be difficult, even in the darkest night, 
and in the most boisterous weather — ^to sur- 
prise an outlying picquet commanded by him. 
As commander of a patrole, or of an advanced 
guard, he is vigilance personified — he ap- 
proaches a village, a wood or a defile, with 
the greatest caution — from every eminence, 
he surveys the country round about. If, on 
meeting the enemy unexpectedly, he finds 
it necessary to retire — ^he does so — ^not in a 
direct line — but obliquely. Trusty and in- 

13 « Outpost duty," comprises the duty of patrols, advanced 
guards, foraging parties and picquets. PiequeU are small 
bodies, posted on the fronts and flanks of an army, to prevent 
any sudden attack. They are of two kinds — Outlying and 
Inlying picquets. 
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telligent^ himself^ h6 never selects a careless 
or stupid man to be a scout or skirmisher ; 
nor would he place, as sentinel on an im- 
portant post, a raw recruit. When escort- 
ing a convoy, through an enemies* country, 
he is particularly cautious against falling 
into an amhuscade — peasants, the most stolid 
looking, try to mislead him in vain — spys, 
the most insinuating, try to ascertain his 
line of march in vain. (Zumalacarreguey, the 
Carlist general, had at one time twenty spies 
in his pay. He remunerated them very 
liberally.) Obedience, to his superiors, he 
invariably yields ; for he knows that, on the 
conduct of an officer of inferior rank, the issue 
of a battle — and eventually that of a campaign 
— ^may depend. (The batde of Assaye was 
nearly lost, at the outset, through the dis- 
obedience of the captain — who commanded 
the picqueta.) But, when an order is con- 
ditional, he then exercises his own judg* 
ment— to a certain extent. 

And the obedience, he yields, is prompt—^, 
tardy obedience being often equivalent to 
none at all. Promptness, or quickness, is 
indeed a valuable endowment for the Officer— 
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whatever his rank or grade. The military 
man is essentially a man of action. A man 
of Thought, likewise— but, chiefly, of Action. 
In the tent, he may think— on the field, he 
must act. The loss of a minute may lose 
him the battle. When bullets and men are 
falling, around him, that is not the time ; for 
abstruse calculation; or for profound medita- 
tion. It is the time for action ! 

And, in future. Promptitude will be more 
necessary, than it is now ; for, then (owing to 
the improvement in fire-arms ^ both great and 
small) battles will be more quickly decided. 
In future, the fire will be too heavy— too mur- 
derous — ^to allow of very complicated manoeu- 
vres ; or of much fastidiousness in ^' dressing." 
What must be, done, must be done quickly. 
Henceforward, a military ^^slow coach*' will 
be soon run ofiTthe road — ^which leads to glory! 

Still, the war-chariot must not go too fast— - 
otherwise it may be upset. The Pattern Mili- 
tary Officer is aware of the necessity of pre^ 
cision, as well as of speed, in military opera- 
tions. Precision must not be sacrificed to speed 
—except when that is all important. Without 
precision, in its movements, an Army would be 
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no better than a mob. It is uniformity'^ not 
the Uniform— which distinguishes soldiers from 
rioters. 

Need, I say, that the Pattern Military Officer 
is courageous 9 I have said so, already ; for, 
I have said, that "he has led two forlorn 
hopes !" Nor in saying, that he is very brave, 
do I say very much in his praise ; for, of how 
many soldiers, the same might not be said? 
Courage is, indeed, so much a part and parcel, 
of the military character, that we can scarcely 
conceive of a soldier without it. A cowardy-^ 
in the garb, and with the mien of the warrior, 
would be a lusus naturcBy—bXL object, from 
which all men (except Peace Society, men) 
would turn with disgust. Yet is the courage 
of the Pattern Officer diflFerent from that of 
some officers and soldiers. It is not a mere 
animal impulse,— it is not a mere love of 
fighting,~as the most exciting of occupations. 
Nor, is it the courage of savage tribes— which, 
indeed, is little more than/feroctVy— or the thirst 
for blood. No— the courage, of our beau 
ideal of an officer, is of a much higher order. 
Not, from mere Combativeness,— nor from mere 
Destructiveness,— does this officer fight. But, 
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because it is^his duty^to do so. Because 
honour^ patriotism,— and, in some cases, even 
philanthropy, ^hid him, to do so. He bears 
no rancour to the foe,— and, the battle being 
over, attends to their wounded,-.as well as to 
his own. He has even done, what a French 
officer did at Waterloo^^— succoured with a 
cordial, whilst the combat was raging, a 
wounded officer of the enemy ! 

With presence of mind — a quality allied to 
courage — the Pattern Military Officer is largely 
endowed. I have said, " allied ;" for the two 
are not quite identical. Presence of mind, 
indeed, implies courage ; but courage does not 
necessarily imply presence of mind. The 
latter is in truth a complex quality, — compre- 

13 The English officer referred to (Colonel Ponsonby) conld 
never ascertain the name of the Frenchman who acted so 
nobly — in all probability, he was slain in the battle ; or during 
the rout. Of another French officer — also engaged at Water- 
loo — a magnanimous act is recorded. Encountering, in a 
cavalry charge, an English officer, he was going to cut him 
down — when, observing that he was tninut an arm, he lowered 
his sword ; and passed on. Of him, as of the other Frenchman, 
no trace was ever found. Both, in all probability, perished 
at Waterloo. Too often is virtue its own reward— and 
nothing more I 

C 
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hendittg several others,— such as firmness, re- 
solution, promptitude and knowledge. It is 
the highest of the military qualities. All 
great generals have had great presence of 

mind. 

Brave, as is the Pattern Military Officer, he 
is never rewA— never risks his life unnecessarily, 
from mere bravado. The soldier's life is 
not his own, but his country's— to serve his 
country, not to please himself, he may risi; it. 
And, the higher his grade, the greater the 
obligation he is under — ^not to l)e too lavish of 
his blood. The life of a general is more valu- 
able than that of a common soldier. Very 
often, when the general is killed or wounded, 
the battle is lost — from that circumstance 
alone. 

It is equally obvious, that a general should 
be slow to engage in very hazardous enter- 
prises — enterprises, in which he himself may 
not incur extraordinary personal risk — ^but in 
which, nevertheless, thousands of his soldiers 
are likely to be sacrificed in vain. A well- 
trained army, when once destroyed, cannot be 
easily replaced. Men may be forthcoming; 
but, to convert them into soldierSy will be a 
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work of time." Besides^ every defeat^ which 
a general sustains^ diminishes (perhaps^ in a 
geometrical ratio) his prestige with his own 
troops — ^increases that of his adversary with 
his troops. Yet, of the two extremes. Te- 
merity is less objectionable than Timidity. A 
rash general may effect something — a timid 
general, is sure to effect nothing. Nay, in his 
fright, he may rush into dangers ; greater than 
those, he is seeking to avoid ! '^ Nothing is so 
rash as fear. *^ 

According to a writer, on military mat- 
ters, '^ English regimental officers are not 
so well informed in drill as foreign ones." 
Surely, this ought not to be. True, the ser- 
geants^^ of the British Army, are very clever 

14 According to some authorities, it takes at least six months 
to perfect a recroit in driU, However, it is obvions that 
much will depend upon the man's aptitude ; and that, in the 
Soldier's trade — as in all — some men will learn it, in half the 
time, that others will. Men, of some education, are more easily 
taught drill than ignorant louts — one, amongst Other reasons, 
for edueoHng the people, 

15 The Sergeants have been termed — <' the mainspring of the 
Army." A veteran officer of distinction (he had not risen 
from the ranks) once said to me ; '' In her Majesty dominions, 
there is not a more intelligent or respectable class of men, 

C2 
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and assiduoua in drilling the privates ; but why 
shoidd the entire drudgery be thrown upon 
them? If from. pride, on the part of the com- 
missioned officers^ it is a foolish pride. If it 
be degrading to a subaltern^ to be employed in 
training soldiers^ it must be much more so to a 
general. Yet Julius Caesar, during his cam- 
paign in Afirica, personally instructed his troops 
in the use of a new kind of javelin ! 

Of course, the strictures in question do not 
apply to the Pattern Military Officer in the 
least. No drill sergeant in the British Army 

than the ttrgeantt of her Army.** << English commissioned 
officers (remarked to me a Swiss, who had served in seyeral of 
the armies of Europe) are very good ^A{«r«^— none better 
— bat bad workers. They leave all the dmdgery to the 
sergeants V* 
Sergeants take precedence as follows : — 

1. Sergeant Migor. 

2. Qoartermaster Sergeant — Assistant Sergeant liigor. 

3. Colour Sergeants, according to their dates. 

4. Effective Sergeants and Staff Sergeants. 

5. Lance Sergeants, according to the dates of their ap- 
pointment. 

A Icmee sergeant is an honorary sergeant. He is a corporal ; 
receiving pay as such ; bat officiating as sergeant There are 
also lance corporals— privates, doing dnty as corporals — ^but 
without extra pay. 
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can drill a squad of recruits better than he can. 
No master |Of a French ^cole de tire teaches 
the use of the firelock better than he does. 
(These ecoles de tire should be introduced into 
the English service).'* 

Though Caesar, Cortez, and Cromwell, 
were ^^fast men" (whilst young men) the 
Pattern Military Officer does not imitate 
their example — ^he shuns such pleasures as 
are sinful, and indulges moderately in such 
as are lawful. In Tom and Jerry freaks, at the 
expense of civilians, he takes no delight. A 
profane oath never escapes from his lips. He 
is not addicted to gambling^'' — a vice of which 

16 Since the above waa written (and thanks to Lord Har- 
dinge) a School of Mnsketry has been establiahed at Hytbe, 
in Kent. Its chief instmctor, Migor J. G. Kennedy, has lately 
published a smaU book — '* The Theory of Musketry, adapted 
for the Use of the Troops." 

17 Gambling at cards is not so prevalent, in oar Army, as it 
nsed to be. True, there is much of another kind of gambling 
— ^betting upon horse-races; but not more than there is in 
other ranks of life. Bisking money upon races, and other 
sporting events, is indeed a passion with large numbers of 
young men in civil life. Did not the metropolis swarm, till 
recently, with « betting-shops ?" And although these have 
been suppressed, by the strong arm of the law, the indulgence 
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several soldiers of note (Vendome and Blucher, 
for example) have been the slaves. Though 
admired, by the women, he never seduces any. 
The mess-table groans with delicacies ; yet he 
dines in general (as did Clive) off a single 
dish; and that the plainest.^® His usual beve- 

— through other channds— of the pernicious habit of betting 
— ^18 still Yery rife. Those who charge onr officers, with a 
special fondness for dissipation, do them a great ii^ostice. If 
not better, than other young men, they are not worse. Where 
will you find greater dissipation, than amongst the ''fast men" 
of our uniyersities — ^many of whom are destined for the 
church ? Law and medical students, too, have never been noted 
for the regularity of their habits. The £eu!t is, wherever 
young men are congregated together; at a distance from 
home ; they will be apt to fall into excesses. And irrespective 
of station or profession. The young shopman — ^the young 
doctor—ihe young lawyer— the young officer — all, fai some 
degree, in proportion to their means and opportunities, will be 
prone to dissqtatton. We may regret this — ve can scarcely 
prevent this. Those who are thrown upon the world — at an 
age when the judgment is weak, and the passions strong — 
must, to a greater or less extent, yield to its temptations. 
A sound moral and religious training may do much as a pre- 
ventive. So also may a g^od intellectual education — still, 
there is no certain prophylactic. There are such, for fevers of 
the Body — there are none, for fevers of the Mind. 

18 Of course, when the above was written, we were not at 
war with Russia— the officers, now in the Crimea, fare very 
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rage is water; (as it was Charles the Twelikh's) 
and whenever he does drink wine — ^in imita- 
tion of Hannibal— he never exceeds a gill! 
Like Wellington, he sleeps on a pallet; and 
rises very early. (Prince Maurice, of Orange, 
nsed to say — that the general of an army could 
hardly be guilty, of a greater crime, than that 
of lying long in bed.) He may smoke, or play 
at billiards occasionally ; but is not always 
seen, with a cigar in his mouth, or a cue in his 
hand. (An old Army surgeon asserts, that the 

differently from what they did in England. Eyen the Chiefis of 
the army have not fared oyer amnptuonsly ; and two generals 
have been seen, dining on ration pork — ^washed down by ration 
rum. Why should they not? Boman generals, in Boine's 
best days, lived as their soldiers lived ; and were not the less 
respected, by their men, for doing so. One thing is oertahi— 
if there be one profession, more than another, in which the 
attainment of eminence is incompatible with habits of self-in- 
dulgence, — it is the profession of arms. An officer, with a 
paunch, will never be Mars' fEivourite. True, some of Napo- 
leon's marshals were great lovers of the table. But not when 
they were sergeants and lieutenants. As soon, as they acquired 
rank — and with it wealth — so soon, they began to turn their 
attention to batteries, <'de cuisine," rather than to batteries of 
cannon! 

Sir John Moore, during his campaign in St. Lucia, fiured just 
as his soldiers fared. 
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present generatioa of Army officers is less 
healthy-loking tlian the preceding one; and 
attributes this change^ for the worse^ to 
intemperance in smoking.) Small« as is his 
pay, it suffices for his support. Assailed, on all 
sides, by temptations^to extravagance — ^he yet 
resists them. Splendid chargers are o£Pered to 
him, on very long credits— in vain. The tra- 
vellers of the Army tailors show him patterns 
of rich cloths — ^in vain. The advertisements in 
the newspapers, proposing to lend money to 
officers, ** on very advantageous terms," — that 
is, at sixty per cent, per annum — catch his eye 
in vain. 

He keeps an account of the moneys he re- 
ceives from the army agent.** 

His diversions are those which strengthen the 
frame, and prepare it for the hardships of war 
— such as fencing, rowing, shooting, cricket- 
ing, &c. (The Romans had a high opinion 
of the utility of athletic exercise for soldiers — 
indeed exercitusy the Latin for army, is derived 
from exerceo, I exercise.) He often walks ten 

19 Army agents are a kind of military bankers. Every 
officer haB an account with the agent of his regiment. 
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iniles^ before breakfast^ carrying the arms and 
accoutrements of a private. (They weigh — in- 
cluding three days' provision — about - sixty 
pounds.^®) He is very partial to hunting, — 
and with reason^ — ^for (as some writer observes) 



^ Since the above was written, the weight of the pack, &c., 
has been reduced. It is to be hoped, that it will notN be 
reduced too much. 

The Spanish soldiers have hitherto been deemed the best 
marchers in Europe ; but our own, judg^g from their pedes- 
trian feats in the Peninsula, are fully their equals. On one 
occasion, the Light Division made a forced march of sixty-two 
miles I h. South American army (consisting chiefly of Indians) 
performed the distance of ninety miles in twenty-six hours I 
The longest march, that Csesar ever made, yr9A fifty miles in a 
day. In time of peace, soldiers should be accustomed to 
walk long distances ; and for several days in succession. 
However, thdr dress and accoutrements should be improved 
in the first instance. With a hat, which oppresses the brain — 
with shoes, which blister the feet — it would be cruel to compel 
them to make long and continuous marches. Amongst some 
of the troops, a new and less cumbersome knapsack has been 
distributed. After all, the great obstacle to easy marching 
are hadly made shoes. Those patented, by a Mr. Dowie, are 
highly recommended by officers who have worn them. The 
soles are very tiiick ; yet eiUuUc, 

A Captain Kempton, of the Indian Army, has invented 
(KconJtremerds, on a new — and, as he affirms — ^improved prin- 
ciple.— (See United Service Journal, for November, 1845.) 
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it improves the coup d'ceiP^ — or miUtary glance. 
(When in Portugal, the Duke of Wellington 
kept a pack of hounds ; and hunted, as often as 
he had leisure.) 

For sedentary amusements, he has little in- 
clination. He plays, occasionally, at chess — 
but very badly — being generally check-mated 
(as Napoleon used to be) in the third or/fourth 
move. He venerates the memory of Frederick 
the Great ; and imitates him in some of his 
peculiarities ; but not in his great fondness for 
flute playing.^ (*' This shall be my music !" 

21 The cau,p d^aaX^ of which we read so much in miUtary 
works, is nothing more than what phrenologists would term 
— "a large endowment of the perceptive :&eultie8'' — an 
endowment, useful in many walks of life. Practice, may im- 
proye it ; but cannot create it. On reflection, I do not see, 
how hunting can have any special effect in improying this 
natural endowment. One would think, that, riding frequently 
oyer a variegated country —with the eyes wide open — ^wonld 
have pretty much the same effect. It is probable, that Wel- 
lington hunted much, from no other motives, than that he 
Uhed the tport—aad judged it beneficial to his health — ^whioh 
of course it was. 

28 I doubt if I am correct, in attributing to Frederick the 
Great, an excessive fondness for the flute ; or for any musical 
instrument — certainly, it did not prevent him from gaining 
great victories. The cultivation of a taste for music, amongst 
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was the exclamation of Charles the Twelfth — 
when he heard^ for the first time^ the whizzing 
of musket balls.) 

Though never, at Sandhurst,*' the Pattern 
Military Officer knows everything that is taught 
there, — ^he knows tactics and strategy,— nuli- 
tary drawing, surveying, engineering, &c., &c. 
Though never, at "Woolwich, Jie is well ac- 
quainted with the management of artillery — of 

our oi&eeia and Mldiers, is desirable than otherwise— oonnter- 
acting, as it would, the tendency to gross animal indolgenoies* 
which characterises the northern races. The &voorable effect 
of martial music, upon soldiers— whilst marching, or fighting 
— is well known. 

23 In England, there are four military schools. 

First may be mentioned, the school of the Honourable East 
India Company at Addiscombe. It is a very well conducted 
school. In it, cadets are pr^»ared for all branches of the 
Company's military service. 

(2) The Boyal MiUtary College at Sandhurst is divided into 
two departments — a junior and a senior one. The Junior de- 
partment is for the education of youths, intended to hold com- 
missions in the In&ntry and Cavalry. The Senior department 
is a staff officer's school — professing to instruct commissioned 
officers in the higher and more scientific parts of the art of war. 
But this it is said, no< to do ; and although, when first esta- 
blished, tactics and strategy were taught in it, they are not 
now. 
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Jidd^^ artillery, in particular. Why so ? Be- 
caiise he is aware, that its capabilities have 
been much increased of late, — ^and that very 

(3) The Boyal Military Academy, at Woolwich, is an Artillery 
and Engineer school. It is the oldest of the military schools. 

(4) The Ordnance School at Carshalton is for the purpose 
of supplying the Academy at Woolwich with pupils, partly in- 
structed. In short, it is a "preparatory" school. 

The military schools, on the Continent, are very numerous. 
France has four — Austria, three — Prussia and Hanover, two 
each. According to Captain Spearman (in his yaluable Notes 
on Military Education) the Hanoyerian schools kte superior, 
in some points, to the other Continental schools. An account 
of the Hanoverian schools — extracted from his pamphlet — 
will be found in the Appendix. 

84 Artillery, is of three kinds — field, siege, and garrison. 
Field guns, being intended to act — not against regular fortifi- 
cations, but against masses of men — are of a smaller calibre 
than the others — in our service, they are chiefly six and nine- 
pounders. But ihells are very destructive to troops; and 
therefore ''howitzers** — or machines for throwing them — ac- 
company field batteries. The new field-piece, invented by 
Louis Napoleon, throws a twelve-pound shot. But, it also 
throws shelU — and this is perhaps its chief recommendation. 
However, it is said to possess other advantages— such as a re- 
duction of the weight of the charge, &c. 

Within the Uist week or two, a new steel field-gun has been 
tried in England. It is said to hit, with the precision of a 
Biini^ rifle, at the distance of 2,200 yards. 

It has been suggested, that artillerymen should be armed 
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often, now-a-days, it is the artiUery which 
gains the battle.) The Danes triumphed over 
the Holsteiners, and the North Americans over 
the Mexicans^ chiefly through the superiority of 
their artillery. The English gained the battle 
of Ferozepore with difficulty,— owing to the 
numerical superiority of the Sikh artillery. 
The cannon of Eadetzky, in his last engage- 
ment with the Piedmontese, made terrible 
havoc. However, we must bear in mind, that 
the adoption by Infantry, of the improved 
French rifle, may counterbalance the effect of 
field artiUery.") 



with revolvers. But, should not aU Infantry soldiers have one 
of these pistols ? They would then be able to oope, in a m^l^e, 
with cavalry. At present, they are not. 

35 This conjecture has subsequently been yerified. At Alma 
(so we are told, in letters from the seat of war) several of the 
Russian artillerymen — ^whUst in the act of serving their guns — 
were shot down by the fkr-reaching Mini^ of our troops. 
What a difference, between the Mini^, and the old English 
musket — the one, effective at a distance of a thousand yards, 
the other, ineffective at two hundred yards ! I have seen a 
Spanish sergeant stand, behind a parapet — a full quarter of an 
hour — his head, a target for the shots of some six or seven 
musketeers — not one of whom touched him. Yet, he was 
scarcely a hundred and fifty yards from them. People thought 
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The Pattern Military Officer is familiar, not 
only with Geography^-or a description of the 
earth generally — but also with Topography— or 
a description of particular districts. Scarcely 
any department of Military knowledge is more 
useful than this. It is useful to the subaltern, 
who has the command of a picquet — it is useful 
to the general, who has the command of an 
army. '^ Every manoeuvre, which is not 
founded upon the nature of the ground, is ab- 
surd and ridiculous." "Well -disciplined troops, 
owing to their ignorance of localities, have ofiten 

him, very daring — ^whereas, he was merely knowing. An old 
soldier, he knew — from experience — the inefficiency of the 
mnsket. 

I believe Colonel Shaw was the first to suggest the introduc- 
tion of the Delavigne-Mini^ rifle into the English service. 
However, this weapon — destructive though it be — is likely to 
be superseded, by others which are more so. Or, rather, by 
other buUeU ; for the very pith and marrow of the improve- 
ment is in the bullet. Conoidal, in form, it meets with less 
resistance from the air than would 9, round buUet. Moreover, 
by having that form, it admits of being made heaxier; in pro- 
portion to its lateral diameter. At its base, there is a hollow 
which catches the first impulse of the powder ; thus the ball is 
made to fit close into the grooves of the rifle ; and the loss of 
velocity, through windage, is obviated. A new bullet— in- 
vented by Mi^or Jacob — is considered by many to be the best 
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been beaten; by savages and peasants. The 
latter^ intimately acquainted with the scene of 
warfare, have been enabled to choose the best 
positions for defence ; and to plan successful 
ambuscades. As^ in the Maroon war, in 
Jamaica — as in that, between the peasants of 
La Vendue, and the republican armies of 
France. What enabled Mina, the Spanish 
General, to harass the French as he did ? To 
surprise advanced posts — to cut off convoys — 
to intercept couriers, bearing important de- 
spatches ? His knowledge of the topography of 
Spain. Beyond that, he had little. When, 
from holding the plough, he began to wield 
the musket; his scholastic attainments were 
limited indeed — ^reading and writing, was all 
he knew. Yet, he did wonders !** 

Although the conformation of a country is 

SC Mina was not always an illiterate man— he acquired mnch 
knowledge, in after life. When an exile, in London, he pub- 
lished a sketch of his military career; from which I extract 
the following:— « In one campaign, I was engaged in 143 
actions — ^without reckoning skirmishes. In Navarre, I kept 
in check, for fifty-three days — ^twenty-six thousand of the 
enemy, who otherwise would have assisted at the battle of 
Salamanca. I contributed to the gaining of the battle of 
Victoria, by preventing the junction of Claussers and Foy's 
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best obtained^ by an actual survey of it, — still, 
much may be learnt from books. The books, 
on topography, are very numerous ; and very 
good. One of the best, is Lavallee*s ^^ Topo- 
graphy of Continental Europe" (translated by 
Colonel Jackson,) and from this, the Pattern 
Military Officer has made copious extracts into 
his common-place book. When ordered, to 
the Crimea, he read all the books of travel 
(very few, they are) which describe that part of 
Bu^sia. Whilst returning from Canada, to 
England, he visited the principal towns on the 
coast of the United States ; and surveyed them 
carefully. In every county, of England, he 
can point out the best Military positions. 

Geology is one of his favourite studies. Not 
that it has any direct bearing on his profes- 

divisions. Eighteen French generals were, at one time, en- 
gaged in pursuing me ; yet I baffled the endeayours of all of 
them." 

That Mina was a great military genius— though perhaps 
with less aptitude, for regular, than for partisan warfare—is 
very certain. True, during the Carlist insurrection, he was 
foiled by Zumalacarraguey ; but, from circumstances oyer 
which he had no control. In fact, he was at that time, dytii^— 
from a complication of organic diseases — ^his sufferings, from 
which, were frightful. 
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sion ; but^ it serves him as a mnemonio — ^in the 
study of topography. The geological formation 
of a country has much to do with its external 
aspect. By recollecting the one, you may be 
enabled to recollect the other.*' 

Nor has the Pattern Military Officer omitted, 
whilst studying the conformation of countries, 
to study also the peculiarities — both mental and 
physical — of their inhabitants. True, a know- 
ledge of individual character is much more 
useful, to a Conmiander, than a knowledge of 
national character — stiU, the latter may, at 
times, be of very great use. Occasions may 
occur, when his ignorance of Ethnography— or 
the description of races — ^might expose him to 
irreparable disasters. All Asiatics are not 
effeminate — all Europeans are not hardy. In 
some parts of America, the Aborigines are very 

87 Our officers — seeing, as they do — many foreign countries 
— hare excellent opportunities of studying geology, zoology, 
&c. ; and it is a pity they neglect them. There is no reason, 
why several amongst than should not rank with the most 
distinguished of our savang. Few can expect to become — 
some perhaps would not care to become — Wellingtons or 
Marlborougluh—but many might hope to do Phflosophy great 
service; as observers and recorders of the phenomena of 

xMitare. 

f 
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brave— in others, very cowardly. The Bos- 
jesman and the Caffire are both natives of South 
Africa — ^yet the one is the most puny of 
savages, — ^the other, the most athletic. Even 
in countries, of comparatively small extent, the 
inhabitants of some districts make much better 
soldiers than do those of others. Ignorant of 
such facts, the General of an Army might 
commit the grossest blunders, — might intrust 
the defence of his weakest positions to his 
worst troops, — ^might be bold, where he ought 
to be cautious, — and cautious, where he ought 
to be bold. 

(CsBsar, knowing the character of the Gauls, 
anticipated — and was enabled to suppress — a 
formidable outbreak amongst them. During 
seventeen years, Hannibal commanded an army 
recruited from fifteen countries. Both Napoleon 
and Wellington commanded the soldiers of 
many nations. In general (as, indeed, is very 
well known), the inhabitants of cold countries 
make much better soldiers than do those of hot 
ones. And also, in general, the natives of 
countries — where much flesh is eaten — surpass, 
as warriors, those of countries where little or 
none is eaten. A people of Vegetarians— *like 
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the Gentoos, the Chinese^ and the Japanese** 
are easily conquered. '* It is the soup, which 
makes the soldier," and the better that is — i. «., 
the more meat, it contains — the better he will 
be. The food of soldiers-^at least, when en- 
gaged on active service, and in temperate cli- 
mates — can scarcely be too stimulating and 
concentrated.^* ) 

As every kind of knowledge ibsA bears upon 
his profession is useful, to a military officer, 
the Pattern one has studied the science of 
chemistry—so far as it relates to the manage- 
ment of gunpowder, and other combustibles. 
He has placed, at the disposal of Government* 
a new and improved formula for gunpowder. 
He has made himself acquainted with the con- 
struction of fire-arms ; and has invented a 
breach-loading rifle ; better even than Sharp's. 
To the cutlers, of Sheffield, he could give some 
useful hints; in respect to the tempering of 
Sword*blades. 

He has even studied the Medical Sciences-^ 
so far as they relate to the prevention of dis- 
ease. Fever, dysentery, scurvy and rheuma- 
tism—these are the maladies, to which soldiers 

28 For remarks, on the Food of SoldierSi see Appendix. 

D 2 
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axe mote especially liable. And they are 
maladies which, though difficult to cure- 
when once rife in a camp— are easy to pre- 
vent. You may prevent them, by placing 
soldiers under favourable hygienic conditions ; 
but, what general will do this, who is ignorant 
of those conditions ? He, on the contrary, who 
knows the Laws of Health, will seldom trans- 
gress them. Such a general will co-operate, 
with his medical officers, in their plans for 
the sanatory welfare of his army— will often 
originate good plans himself. Such a general, 
will not overwork his men— wUl not encamp 
them near a swamp— will not feed them, on poor 
or insufficient food. Nor am I singular, in 
recommending military men to acquire a cer- 
tain amount of medical knowledge— Milton, in 
his Tract on Education, gives the very same 
advice. His words are to this effect : — " He 
who has this knowledge may, some time or 
other, save an army. He will not let the 
stout and healthy bodies of young men, rot 
away under him— which is a great pity, and 
no less a shame to a commander." 

S9 The Boman armies do not appear to have sofiPered miieh» 
from sickness, when on foreign service. Donbtlefls, one 
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However unlike« the occupations oi the 
soldier and the merchant^ they yet resemble 
one another in this respect— the practitioners of 
both have necessarily much intercourse with 
foreigners-^wheiefoie, to both^ a knowledge of 
modem languages is highly adyantageoujs. 
And to the military^ as to the mercantile 
man^ no modem language is so useful as the 
French. In it, therefore, the Pattern Military 
Officer is versed,— he both speaks and writes 
it very weU. (It is said that Wolfe would 
have been foiled, in his enterprise against 
Quebec, but for one of his officers— who 
spoke French— KAe a native.) On the voyage, 
to Calcutta, he studied the three principal 
oriental languages— Persian, Arabic, and Hin- 
dustanee.'^ He is about to learn Spanish, 

reason was this — they never encamped near unheaUhy localUies. 
Another reason^ was — ^theur great abstemiousness. French 
soldiers drink, too much brandy — ^English soldiers drink too 
mnch rnm, to be healthy. How absurd and cruel to allow our 
soldiers, a giU of rum, a day — ^under all circumstances— and 
in all climates t Wiihout reference to age or constitution I 

30 Of course, if he had been going to TurJtey, he would 
have studied the Turkish hinguage ; instead of those named 
in the text. And he would have studied the grammar merely 
—attempts to learn the pronunciation of a language, from 
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Portuguese, and ItaKan,— their acquisitioii 
being easy, and their utility great. It is 
needless to state, that he is a good English 
scholar— what gentleman, at the present day, 
is not? The connection, between fighting 
and writing, is not very intimate,— still, there 
is no reason, why an officer should not be 
sKlftd at both. And, there have been officers 
(though not English ones) who were skilftd 
at both. Hannibal wrote books— Napoleon, 
wrote pamphlets. If Marlborough was igno- 
rant of English, what Roman knew Latin 
better than Csesar? And, through knowing 
it— so well— his merit, as a general, is better 
known than it would have otherwise been. 



books alone, being inyariably aneuccessfal. Oral instruction 
is necessary. Barker's Practical Grammar of the Turkish 
Language (just published) appears to be a good one. 

Here I may observe, that it is a great pity — ^in teachisg 
boys Latin — we do not adopt the plan, reconmiended by 
Milton, nearly two centuries ago. That is, to pronounce the 
vowels in the Continental fashion — viz., i as our «, e as our 
long a, and a as our broad a, in the word " fitther." In this 
way, when boys came to learn the Continental langoages, 
we should ftcilitate their acquisition of the prommdatioH of 
them. For, in neariy all of them, the vowels have much the 
same sounds as those described above. 
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The merit, of some generals, is scarcely known 
at all—just £rom this cause,— they wanted the 
ability, to describe with the pen, what they 
had performed with the sword. Many a 
battle, long since forgotten, might still be 
remembered; if its gainer had studied the 
ar8 scribendi-^as applied to the composition 
of Despatches! Even, during "the piping 
times of peace,'* a knowledge of that art may 
be useful to military men. For, from such, 
are sometimes chosen consuls and governors ; 
and these have often to write or to dictate. 
(Military and naval officers make the best 
consuls. ) 

No branch of knowledge receives so much 
of the Pattern Military Officer's attention, as 
the mathematics^^ ^{ox none deserves so much. 
Although chiefly indebted, for what he knows, 
to self-tuition, he yet thought it advisable (in 
imitation* of Wolfe, when recruiting near 
Glasgow) to take lessons from a teacher of 

31 In reality, very little Mathematics is required for the 
military.; or for any other profession. Bnt, what is learnt, 
should be learnt thoroughly. In arithmetic, menial arUh- 
meiic is the most usefol for men of war — just as it is, for men 
of business. 
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repute. Not that a knowledge^ of the higher 
branches of mathematics^ is of much use to an 
officer,— still, he should acquaint himself with 
the main facts- of the science,— in their applica- 
tion to military affairs. And, how extensive 
that is ! Geometrical lines and figures are the 
tjrpes of military formations. The art of Gun- 
nery is founded on certain facts in physics and 
conic sections. A regular fortification cannot 
be constructed — nor can a district be surveyed 
— without some reference to the properties of 
triangles. (Washington was a land-surveyor, 
before he was a soldier.) 

Nor is the lowest branch of mathematics — 
arithmetic— less usefol to a military man than 
the others — ^nay, to a Commander-in-Chief, it 
is perhaps the most useful. True, he has little 
to do with calculations— in pounds, shillings 
and pence— still he has calculations of another 
kind to make. The operations, of a campaign, 
depend as much on arithmetical; as on any 
other data. Nothing, that the general of an 
army can do, but suggests the idea of number, 
*' How many men have I, in this or in that 
division — how mai.y rations, in this or in that 
magazine ? How many miles off, is the main 
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body of the enemy— how many, the reinforce- 
ments he is expecting ? How many miles, per 
day, should I march ; in order to prevent their 
junction ? Is there room, in this part of the 
field of battle, for such and such columns to 
deploy?** 

Questions, liko these, must continually pre- 
sent themselves to the commander of an Army. 
And they are questions which, very often, 
must be answered immediately, 

(Napoleon and Frederick the Great had 
both a talent iox figures. The former used 
sometimes to amuse himself with a book of 
logarithms. Sir John Moore, when appointed 
Paymaster to the Regiment in which he was 
captain, foimd himself deficient in a knowledge 
of accounts. He therefore spent a few weeks 
in a merchant's counting-house — in other 
words, became an amateur clerk.) 

What maybe termed — Conjectural Surveying 
— ^is often practised by the Pattern Military 
Officer. Thus, if— whilst walking in the 
country — ^he sees a conspicuous object, he says 
to himself—" How many paces, is it off."^* 

32 The length of the ordinary military pace is thirty inches. 
On certam occasions, it is shortened— on others, it is length- 
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And, then, he verifies his guess by actual mea- 
surement. In like manner, if he sees an as- 
semblage of persons, he endeavours to estimate 
correctly their number. It would not do for au 
officer, when sent to reconnoitre the enemy, 
to exaggerate their number. And yet he, who 
has had no practice — in estimating numbers — 
will be apt to do this. With soldiers, as with 
draughtsmen, the eye requires training. 

Although " book knowledge" will not suf- 
fice, of itself, to make a good general — still no 
officer can expect to be one without it. The 
time has gone by, when a general could boast 
(as one once did) that he had read nothing but 
the newspapers! No English general would 
make that boast, now. The profession of arms, 
in its higher branches of tactics and strategy ,^^ 

ened. Paces, or steps, also differ in direction — being forward, 
backward, obliqne, &c. And they also difEer in rapidUy. 
There is '* slow," '< qoicV' &nd *< doable march" time. 

33 The difference of meaning, between these words, is not 
very great. Strategy, is the Art of War, as practised, when 
the hostile forces are at some distance from each other. 
Tactics, is the art of manoeuvring troops ; when in actoal pre- 
sence of the enemy. Strategy prepares for the battle — Tactics 
fights it. A wider range of knowledge is required for strategy 
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requires a much wider range of information 
than it did formerly — information which no 
officer, however gifted, could hope to obtain 
from observation alone — ^unless indeed he lived 
to the age of old Parr ! He must obtain it 
from looks. 

Nor could he hope to obtain it, by practice 
or experiment. In mechanical arts, men do 
acquire knowledge in this way — they learn, 
chiefly, by trying. By repeated failures, they 
approach perfection. The tyro, in joinering, 
makes many bad chairs ; before he makes a 
good one. It matters little — wood is cheap — a 
roughly-finished chair will always fetch some- 
thing. It may do, for the kitchen, if not for 
the parlour. 

The officer, who — ^for first time — exercises 
an independent command, is differently cir- 
cumstanced. He cannot afford — he will not be 
allowed — to improve, by blundering. From, 
the first, he must do his work well — ^tyro, 
though he be, he must not spoil his *^job.'* 
If, through his ignorance^ he loses his first 
battle, he will not be permitted to try his 

than for tactics. A large-headed man will make the best 
strategist— a clear-headed man, the best tactician. 
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hand at a second. In all probability^ he will 
be cashiered — that is, dismissed the service- 
never to be received into it again. Such was 
the fate of Sackville, for misconduct at Minden 
— such that of Whitelock, for incapacity at 
Buenos Ayres. The English people are very 
liberal, to a skilful general — ^but very hard 
(perhaps, too hard) on him who is not. They 
load the one, with titles and wealth — ^they 
overwhelm the other, with contempt and 
disgrace. 

Perhaps no military man, (if we except our 
own countryman Notf) has surpassed — ^the ce- 
lebrated Marshal Saxe — ^in a fondness for the 
literature of his profession. He was not one 
of those, who despise "book-knowledge;** 
nor wotdd he have beaten us English, at 
Fontenoy, if he had 1 In time of peace, he was 
always preparing — ^by hard study — for time of 
war. Whithersoever he went, — and, at what- 
ever personal inconvenience,— he took with 
him a military library. So also does the Pat- 
tern Military Officer — ^though, how he manages 
to do so, being only a subaltern, and therefore 
limited to a small weight of baggage — I cannot 
divine. Such, however, is the fact; and the 
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books, he takes with him, are such as the fol- 
lowing :— 

Caesar's Commentaries — Plutarch's Lives 
(the favourite book of Napoleon) Alison's Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough— The Histories of 
Livy, Polybius, and Xenophon— Napier's His- 
tory of the War in the Peninsula and 
South of France (more exciting than any 
work of fiction) — Wellington's Despatches, 
abridged— Saxe's Reveries— Napoleon's Max- 
ims—Decker's Divisional Tactics, edited by 
Colonel Jones—Nolan's Cavalry, its His- 
tory and Tactics'*— Yates's Elementary Trea- 
tises on Tactics and Strategy— Trowbridge's 
Translation of Lallemand's Traits des Opera- 

84 Captain Nolan recommends an improved system of Equi- 
tation. He also recommends the substitntion of leathern 
scabbards for steel ones. He is opposed to the lance, as a 
weapon for cavalry — he prefers the sabre. However, a <* prac- 
tical man" — a sergeant of the 16th Lancers — ^in a letter, to the 
editor of the UnUed Senfice Gazette, pleads hard for the reten- 
tion of the lance. He asserts that, at Aliwal, he himself 
killed—- with it— six or seven of the Sikh in£uitry. Perhaps the 
lance, whilst inferior to the sabre — ^in combats between oavahry 
— is supMor to it, when cavalry attack infantry. 

Of heamf cavalry, Gaptahi Nolan has a poor opinion — he 
deems it of little nse. Light men, on strong horses, make 
(so he thinks) the best troopers. « Speed is mcMre than weight.** 
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tions Secondaires de la Guerre*^— Jomini's 
Traits des Grands Operations de la Guerre*® 

35 Major Trowbridge is the editor of another useful work — 
** A Tabular Arrangement of Battalion Drill." All tabular ar - 
rangements, when correctly done, are very useful to students. 
The facts contained, in a table, are more readily grasped by the 
mind, than when they are dispered over thirty or forty pages 
of a volume. Authors of works, of information, should tabu- 
larise — as much as possible. 

If I am not mistaken. Major Trowbridge is the officer who, 
at Inkermann— when his feet were shot off— requested that his 
legs might be propped upon a gun ; in order that he might 
see the issue of the fight. True English <* pluck * was that I 
It nearly equals that of Wetherryngton, one of the heroes of 
GhcTy Chase—who, <*when both his legs were hewn in two, 
fought on his knees T 

36 Jomini's book is a very ezpenslYe one ; and the military 
publishers in London have no copies on hand. However, the 
young officer who procures Yates' Treatises, on Strategy and 
Tactics, may do without Jomini— at least for a while. Strange, 
as it may seem, the latter prefers the attack in column, to that 
in line. Wellington always attacked in line (the 'Hwo forma- 
tion"), and we know with what result. Besides, Jomini's 
preference, for the attack in column, is at variance with one of 
his own maxims, — ** It is not the present mass which decides 
battles—it is the mass which aett/* Now, the rear divisions, of 
a column, constitute a force which, though ** present," cannot 
act. They cannot fire, until they are deployed into line- 
meantime, they are exposed to a heavy fire themselves. The 
more, fire-arms are improved, the more ineffective will be the 
attack in column. 
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(a text-book, in the Bussian Military Colleges. 
The Eussian officers consulted it, when they 
planned the attack at Inkermann)— Straith's 
Treatise on Fortification and Artillery— Jack- 
son's Treatise on Military Surveying— The 
Aide-Memorie to the Military Sciences — 
Byrnes' Technological Military Dictionary— 
Stocqueler's, The British Officer— Lord Frede- 
rick Fitzclarence's Manual of Outpost Duty— 
Lefroy's Hand-book for Field Service. 

Such are the books he reads. And he reads 
them, methodicaUy'--^jmkixig extracts and com- 
ments—as was Ficton's practice. Thus only 
can knowledge be thoroughly digested and 
assimilated. Mere reading is not learning. 

The Pattern Military Officer, whilst reading 
an account of a battle, refers frequently to the 
plans or diagrams which illustrate it. In this, 
he follows Jomini's advice. 

The Pattern Military Officer's conduct, in 
his intercourse with his brother officers, is pre- 
cisely what it ought to be, — he is not ob- 
sequious to Captain A because he is the 

son of an earl, — ^nor distant with the junior 

ensign B (he is near fifty) — ^because he has 

risen from the ranks. He has great povers of 
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raillery — yet seldom uses them. He speaks ill 
of nobody— and is not, implacable, if anybody 
speaks ill of him. The bravest of the brave- 
oft the field of battle— he is the mildest of the 
mild, at the mess table. He has been known 
to do, what Marshal Saxe once did— refuse to 
fight a duel.*^ Recollecting, how awkward he 
felt, when he first entered the army— a mere 
stripling in years^— he acts as Mentor to all 
new comers,— showing them what to do, and 
what to avoid doing. Nay, for their benefit, 
he has more than once infringed a minor rule 
of military etiquette— not to talk professionally 
at mess ! 

His conduct, to the common soldiers, is 
equally commendable. He may not think, 

S7 There is now no merit, in refusing to fight a duel ; inas- 
much as the accepter of a challenge — as well as the sender 
of one — ^is liable to be cashiered. The seconds, too, are sub- 
ject to the penalties of a court-martial. If a young officer is 
made the victim, of '' practical jokes,** he should at once apply 
to his commanding officer ; who, if he neglects to interfere, 
will do so at his peril. 

88 During the last war, many a boy of fourteen — ^was gazetted 
as Ensign. Tet the legal age then — as now — was sixteen. 
The Duke of Wellington entered the army at a riper 
eighteen. 
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with Sir Charles Napier, that *' all soldiers are 
gentlemen ;*' but neither does he think— with 
the members of the Peace Society— that they 
are all blackguards and ruffians ; and should be 
treated as such.''* He bears in mind, that even 



^ One half of the soldiers, of the British army, are taken 

from the agricultural classes. Weavers and spimiers con-. 

sUtnte abont a tenth. The tailors muster strong; but are 

not so numerous as the shoemakers; and several regiments, 

composed exclusively of them, might be formed. The saying, 

*' all soldiers are gentlemen," is a very old one ; and in some 

[ countries, in olden times, was a very true one. And although 

it appears, firom the preceding statement, that the migority 

of our soldiers have belonged to the labouring classes — still, 

amongst them may be found gerUlemeH — in the accepted 

meaning of the w(Mrd. Many young men of good birth and 

education have entered the ranks — some fh)m destitution — 

I some from a mere love of adventure— which they are unable 

I to graUfy in any other way. And many more young men — of 

^ bold and enterprising character — ^would enter, if the avenues 

I to promatUm were widened. Not that they are closed alto- 

I gether— as was the case formerly. Ko, — ^the fact of no fewer 

than three hundred and seventy-six sergeants having, within 

ten years (firom 1836 to 1846) received commissions, — attests 

! the contrary. StUl, more should be done, in the way indicated ; 

i and the suggestion of a newspaper writer — ^to bestow three- 

fimrths of all vacant ensigpncies on members of the Military 

Colleges, and the remaining one-fourth on meritorious non- 

conmiissidned officers— appears to be a good one Of course, 

E 
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generals — and those the most illustrious — ^have 
been distinguished for their affability to mere 



when non-commissioned officers are promoted, they should 
undergo an examinoHon. 

One objection, urged to a more liberal distribution of com- 
missions, amongst Sergeants, is this: — Having no private 
means, they find the pay of an ensign inadequate to their sup- 
port. Well; increase that pay— it is certainly too little. The 
nation does not require its civ i/ servants to maintain themselves, 
on a mere pittance — it ought not to require its military 
servants to do so. Those who wear, the Sword, are entitled to 
a'vebyit. 

Another objection, to promotion from the ranks, is that 
officers, who have been privates, are not comfortable in their 
new position — being unpopular with their former comrades. 
Well — ^remove them, to regiments in which they have iwt 
served as privates. That may easily be done. One thing is 
certun—the profession of arms cannot long remain an excep- 
tion from other professions. In it, as in other professions, men 
of merit — however humble their original condition — must have 
a chance of rising. Give them, no adventitious aid ; but do 
not put insurmountable obstacles in their way. Doctors' errand 
boys sometimes become doctors themselves — barristers* clerks, 
sometimes become barristers themselves — ^why should not a 
drummer, who has intellect, and the wish to improve it, become 
a general himself? It was but the other day, that, after a 
lecture by Professor Faraday, Prince Albert — ^who was present 
— " shook him cordially by the hand." Yet that hand, which 
the Queen's husband grasped so heartily, worked once at a 
^ode— Faraday /was once a jonmeyinan bookbinder t Would 
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privates. Much he ponders on this passage 
in the life of the great Turenne : — 

*' When captain of a company, he spoke to 
his soldiers with kindness ; and reproved them 
with moderation. Yet he suffered^ amongst 
them, no omission of duty— no relaxation of the 
obedience they were bound to pay him. He 
encouraged them to regularity, and to a bro- 
therly regard for one another, of which he 
gave them an eminent example — by the interest 
he took in their welfare." 

After all, in comporting himself as he does, 
the Pattern Military Officer merely does his 
duty. For, by the Standing Orders of his regi- 
ment, he is required to be courteous to his 
subordinates — ^to refrain from all hasty or irri- 
tating language.^ 

Prince Albert greet, with less cordiality thau he did Faraday, 
a general of genius — ^but who» at one time, had been a Tailor 
or a Shoemaker ? I think not. 

40 The " Standing Orders," of a regiment, is a code of 
regulations emanating from its chief. They must contain 
nothing inconsistent with the general regulations of the 
Army. 

The Standing Orders of the late General Crawford, for the 
nae of the Light Division, are considered very good. 

£ 2 
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Eespecting his conduct^ to Ciyilians^ I have 
litde to say, — this much, I may say ,^— none 
have ever accused him of incivility I If, in their 
presence, he often wears his sword ; he never 
rattles it in its scahbard. Before ladies, and 
fops, he makes no parade of his military attain- 
ments ; he knows that the only place, for the 
exhibition of such, is the camp or the parade 
ground. People indeed say, that he is diffident 
in society; and wonder that one, who is so 
forward — in the breach — should be so retiring 
in the drawing-room. 

Let them wonder, as much as they please — 
that he acts, as he does, people of sense will 
not be displeased. Modesty, in speech, is de- 
sirable in all men — except perhaps in men of 
the Law. If the Pattern Military Officer's 
courage were questioned, the case would be 
different ; but that is, a contingency, not likely 
to happen. No one, who saw him, would 
think of impugning his courage. For, is not 
his face seamed with scars 1 Scars! these 
are the Soldiers* best panegyrics — these pro- 
claim, his valour, liiore eloquently than any 
words of his own or of others could do ! 

Perhaps some may think, that the Pattern 
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Military Officer's diffidence is due to this cause 
— ^he is ashamed of his profession — ^haying 
doubts as to its lawfulness. Whoever thinks^ 
thus, thinks very erroneously. The Pattern 
Military Officer, far from being ashamed of his 
profession, is proud of it ; and deems it a most 
honourable one. So it is, as practised in this 
country ; for the English soldier is not the tool 
of a tyrant or a faction, but the champion of 
the People. He fights not, for one man — ^but 
for aU. His calling is as useftd, as the Judge's 
— ^to which indeed it is analogous. For, as the 
Judge protects others — from injury— so does 
the Soldier. The one, from domestic aggres- 
sors—the other, from foreign aggressors. Were 
it not, for the Soldier, this country would soon 
lose its power and influence— its very existence, 
as a nation, would be jeopardised. Every in- 
dividual Englishman owes, to the English sol- 
dier, a debt of gratitude— a debt, of which the 
one shilling per day^ is but an instalment. I 
who write this book ; and he who reads it ; are 
both his debtors. The artist, is his debtor— so 
is the artizan. In vain would the farmer till 
his fields— in vain would the merchant toil in 
his counting-house— if the Soldier were not 
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ready, at all times and hazards, to protect 
him. 

Let us honour the Soldier. 



Since the foregoing was written, the Pattern 
Military Officer has left the army ! And under 
the following circumstances :— 

Betuming with his regiment to England, in 
the winter season, the sudden change of climate 
caused the wounds he had receiyed^ abroad, to 
become exceedingly painful. But, the wounds 
of the Spirit are far more painful than those ot 
the Body — ^far more difficult to heal! The 
-Pattern Military Officer suffered more, from 
the neglect of his claims to promotioriy than 
from all his bodily injuries put together. What 
availed, his long services — ^his numerous feats 
of arms — ^his patient endurance, of every kind 
of privation, in every kind of climate. No- 
thing ! — for, he had neither money nor interest 
with Government ! Wanting, them, he wanted 
everything. 

And now came the worst annoyance of all. 
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It was this :— A young officer, of the Grenadier 
Guards, who had fought in no battles — save 
the sham ones in Hyde-park*^ — and suffered 
no hardships— save those attendant on the 
journey from London to Windsor — bought a 
captaincy over his head ! Then it was, that — ' 
mortified beyond measure — ^he sold his com- 
mission. 

He sold it, for the ^* regulation price"** — 
seven hundred pounds. What to do with the 
money, and also with himself, was now the 
question, — he thought of putting the seven 
hundred out at interest — and procuring, if he 

41 This, if trne of the Grenadier Guards in 1852, is not so 
now — ^they are now in the Crimea — ^where indeed they have 
done great seryioe. At Waterloo, no troops behaved better 
than these did. One battalion served in Canada, during 
Fapinean's insurrection. 

^ The Regolation prices of Commissions will be fonnd in 
the Appendix — Commissions are sometimes sold for more 
than the established rates; but this is illegaL Promotion, 
in the Eng^eers and Artillery, is obtained by seniority — 
in the other branches of the service, by purchase — or by fkvonr 
of the military authorities. Promotion, by purchase, is the 
rule — without purchase, the exception. Wlien a commissioned 
officer buys a higher grade, he pays the difference of price ; 
thus a lieutenant of the line, when he buys a captaincy, pays 
the difference between 700/. and 1300/. -that is 1,100/. 
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could^ a situation in one of the public offices. 
But he could not, — neither in the Stamps, nor 
in the Customs, nor in the Excise,— was there 
any vacancy. Besides, he was told, that even 
if a situation had been vacant, his want of in- 
terest ioith Oovemment—wovld have prevented 
his obtaining it ! 

" Were you (said a friend) brother or cousin, 
to the housekeeper of a Secretary of State — or 
to a troublesome M.P.— you would have a very 
good chance of obtaining a Government ap- 
pointment. As it is, you have none !" 

*At length, taking the advice of the same 
friend, he sought a livelihood in trade. He 
became a wine'tnerchant. And he, who once 
hoped to receive the Order of the Bath, is now 
glad, if he can get a very different kind of 
order— one for port or for sherry ! 

How seldom^with the young—is Anticipa- 
tion followed by Realization ! 



More news of the Pattern Military Officer. 
He has left the wine trade ! And, for a very 
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good reason— the trade left him I TFhy, it left 
him— whether from trusting too much, or from 
adulterating too little— I know not— nor is 
it necessary the reader should know. A bare 
statement of the fact must suffice. 

"But, what does he do now— has he tried 
some other trade ?" 

No— he has not acted so foolishly. He is, 
again, what he ought never to have ceased to 
be-i-a soldier^ He again wields the sword — 
and, in as good a cause, as any in which sword 
has been wielded— that of Turkey against 
Russia. It appears, that the Turkish amoas- 
sador in London ; having heard of the Pattern 
Military Officer; procured for him the com- 
mission of colonel, in the Sultan's service. 
Great was our hero's joy, at this improve- 
ment in his circumstances— an improvement, he 
so well deserved. The change acted, like 
magic, upon his health. His wounds pained him, 
no longer,— he became altogether a new man. 
Sepairing to the seat of war, he distinguished 
himseKso much— in some engagements, on the 
banks of the Danube,— that he soon became a 
general. Yes ! the poor English sub— who, a 
few years ago, was vegetating on an income, 
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less than that of many skilled mechanics^*— is 
now Commander of an Army— a small one in- 
deed — ^but which, under his guidance, is likely 

to do wonders. And I am likely to record 
them. 



Meanwhile, to the gifted amongst the officers 
of the British army, I would say :— Be of good 
cheer— be not disheartened— a good time is 
coming for you, as it is for such as you, in all 
departments of the public service. For hitherto, 
in all. Dullness has carried off the prizes which 
should have been awarded to Intellect alone. 
The distributors have shown favouritism — 
the ** examination" has been a farce. In most 
cases, there has been no examination at all ! 

43 There are journeymen watchmakera; who earn — ^from 
three to four pounds a week. The officer's pay is liable to 
many deductions. His dinner — exclusive of wine — costs him 
half-a-orown And, what appears absurd enough, the ensign 
— ^whose stipend is five and threepence a-day — ^pays as much, 
for his dinner, as the captain — ^who is in receipt of eleven 
shillings and sevenpenoe a-day. The expense of living is 
much higher than it was fifty years ago ; yet the officer's pay 
has not been materially increased. Is this right ? 
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Thus^ it has been; but thus it wiU not long 
be. As, I have said, ** a good time is coming." 
It will come quickly ! Already, there are 
indications of its approach, — already, the stag- 
nant waters of Official Life are being moved 
by the breath of Public Opinion. Look — there 
stxe'ripples on the surface. 

The breeze freshens — it will soon be a gale. 
Woe to the cranky ship. Patronage, if that 
gale becomes a hurricane ! She will sink ; and 
her crew with her. All will perish! Let 
them take, warning, in time — let them make 
for the shore. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE SOLDIER. 

That truly great Commander (now, alas, 
no more !) Sir Charles Napier, is said to 
have been the first English General who 
recorded the feats of mere privates. Whether 
the first, or not, we may be sure he will 
not be the last. And when the practice 
of making known, instances of individual 
valour, becomes general ; we may expect 
from it the best results. Englishmen, as well 
as Frenchmen, are susceptible to the love 
of admiration : if not to the same extent. In 
former wars, our soldiers fought heroically; 
chiefly from a spirit of combativeness — they 
liked fighting, for fighting's sake. When, 
therefore, to a mere animal impulse is added, 
what almost ranks as a morsd sentiment, what 
will they not achieve ? All but impossibilities ! 
With such soldiers, the difficulty will be— wo^ 
to conquer ! 
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Let US not, however, content ourselves with 
bestowing praise on the meritorious soldier — 
with publishing his name in despatches and 
Gazettes— let us reward him, in other ways. 
If disabled, by wounds, let us pension him 
liberally. If still able to serve his country, in 
the field, let his pay be increased. What is 
the extra pay to which, by the present regula- 
tions, a service of seven years' duration entitles 
the private ? Just one penny a day ! A mag- 
nificent addition ; surely ! 

Nevertheless, we must admit that— of late 
years— the condition of the common soldier has 
been very much improved. The degrading 
punishment of the lash is virtually abolished. 
The recruit is not now obliged to enlist for 
a term, almost tantamount to sei^vice during 
life, but for a limited period ; viz., ten years in 
the Infantry, and twelve in the Cavalry and 
Artillery.* Perhaps, his rations are not so 
good as they might be ; still, they are better 
than they used to be. He lives better than 

* At the time, I am writing (May 1) recmits are taken for 
a shorter period than that mentioned above. Men, between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, may enter for two 
years only ; and yet receive the nsual boonty. 
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the private in any other army. He has flesh 
meat^ always once a day; whereas^ in the 
Kussian army^ the soldiers seldom eat it ; and, 
even to thosQ in the Guards, the daily allow- 
ance is only five ounces. 

Nor are the intellectual wants of the English 
soldier unattended to. He is not now treated, 
as a mere animal-— as a dog or a horse would be 
treated. His right, to have his mind culti- 
vated, is acknowledged by the State. There 
are now, in connexion with the Army, schools 
• admirably conducted; under the surveillance 
of the Rev. G. R. Gleig, the accomplished 
author of the " Subaltern." There are also 
Military Savings^ Banks ; the establishment of 
which has been attended with the best results. 
The amount of the deposits, in these Banks, 
exceeds two hundred thousand pounds I 

With these ameliorations, and with others 
which must shortly follow, the condition of the 
British soldier will— in time of peace, at least 
— advantageously compare with that of three- 
fourths of the labouring classes in this, or 
any other European country. He will be 
well fed — ^well housed (of course, the accom- 
modation in barracks will be improved)-r-.well 
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clothed— of course, the stock encumbrance will 
be abolished. (So far back, as nearly a century 
ago, the use of the stock was denounced by an 
English military writer. Another illustration 
of the saying, *' There is nothing new under 
the sun !") Like the operative, he will have 
books to read, gratis ; but, unlike him, he will 
have time to read them. His pension for 
wounds, or length of service, will be in- 
creased; and, if able to follow some civil 
occupation, he will have a good chance of 
obtaining such. Many of the minor situations 
under Government, now bestowed on the 
dependents of electioneering agents, will be 
given to well-conducted and intelligent sol- 
diers. 

True, in time of war, the soldier's condition 
will be very different, from what it is— in time 
of peace. He wiU not then have barracks to 
sleep in— he will not then have access to a 
library and reading-room. His dinner will 
not then be served punctually to the minute ; 
nor will it always be hot and nicely cooked. 
Very frequently, he will have no dinner at 
all ! Yes ! many, and severe, will be his pri- 
vations^in time of warfare. Well ; and are 
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not working-men sometimes exposed to severe 
privations? Do not they,— when out of work> 
—suffer much from cold, and damp, and 
hunger? They do— occasionally, as much as 
fighting men. 

Ask those, who have been ** on the tramp"— 
in other words, have walked from town to 
town, in search of employment ; some will tell 
you a tale of suffering (and a trtie one, too) 
which will move your pity. They will teU,— 
of mortifying rebuffs, from churlish toaster 
tradesmen. Of days,— spent in long and 
painful journeys— .foot-sore and heart-sore— 
half-famished, as well. Of nights— passed in 
bams, or in outhouses— sometimes, in the open 
air — exposed to the inclemencies of our English 
weather. Such things, as these, they will tell 
you. 

Consider, too, the sufferings of our manu- 
&cturing operatives; when working ^' short 
time." Often have these men; whilst so 
working; to maintain themselves, and their 
families, on less than a soldier's pay ! 

In truth, there is, amongst the humbler 
classes of the community, a larger amount of 
wretchedness than the rich think of— or even 

F 2 
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dream of! At this very momenty— in this very- 
city of London (overflowing with money, and 
the comforts which money procures), hundreds 
of working men are literally «^art?m^,--slowly, 
indeed, but surely starving ! Not that their 
condition is patent to all the world. You do 
not meet with them, in the streets, asking 
alms. Tou do not see them, at the doors of the 
workhouses, clamotlring for food. Yet, are 
they starving! In attics, and in alleys— in 
silence and in obscurity — ^isolated from other 
men — ^they — starve I In the midst of abundance, 
they — starve ! 

**But, in tune of war, the Soldier is ex- 
posed—not only to hardships and privations— 
but also to many frightful casiuilties^xesvl^g 
in loss of life or limb." True — too true. And 
it is true also of working men — ^in many trades. 
The calling of the Soldier is not the only one 
which is dangerous! Within the last three 
years, more men have been killed in coal mines 
—through the explosion of ** fire-damp"— than 
have perished in many battles of importance. 
How often we read, of frightful accidents, 
from machinery. A man is tending a steam- 
engine in a factory-*by some means, his clothes 
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get entangled in the frame- work— he is raised 
aloft^ and torn to pieces ! Is not his case^ as 
pitiable as that of the «o/(^»^— dismembered by 
a shell ; or a cannon-ball ? 

Again— look at that group of Bricklayers— 
at work on yonder high scaffolding. There 
are seven of them— fine, athletic men,— in the 
prime of life. They are very merry, over their 
work, and jokes,— as well as dust— fly freely. 
But, a creaking noise is heard— whence comes 
it? From the scaffblding-— which, from the 
negligence or avarice of the builder, is made 
of rotten wood ; and is therefore insecure. 
* * ♦ * It creaks still more— it oscillates 
—it falls— and those, who were upon it, lie 
mangled on the pavement. 

The average loss of life from shipwreck, on 
the coast of Great Britain, is said to exceed 
eleven hundred. And the annual loss from 
the same cause, on the coasts of North 
America, is estimated at even a higher figure. 
In short, the bulk of mankind,— wherever they 
may be, and whatever they may do,— will 
be liable to die; prematurely or violendy. 
Soldiers — ^more so than other men-— still, all are 
so liable. 
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THE FOOD OF SOLDIEBS. 

The feeding of Soldiers is a subject, no less 
important than their arming,— it is useless to 
put good weapons into their hands,— unless 
you at the same time put good food into their 
stomachs. Not the least merit of Wellington's 
was this,— he looked well after the commis- 
saries / A badly-fed army may be successful, 
for awhile, but not for a continuance— may 
gain one or two battles — ^but not a series of 
them. Formerly, there was some excuse for 
inattention to the dieting of soldiers — ^because, 
formerly, little was known respecting the 
chemical composition of food; or its precise 
effects upon the system. It is not so now— 
Chemistry has explained this, amongst other 
mysteries. Chemistry shows, that— between 
the amount and quality of the work we do— 
and the amount and quality of the food we eat 
— a definite relation exists. Chemistry shows, 
that — as a man eats— so will he work. 

They tell of a French railway contractor, 
that, for a long time, he could not understand 
why the Englishmen he employed worked 
harder than his own countrymen. " True 
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(he said to himself) they are much stouter and 
stronger ; but, why are they so ?" At length, 
one day, he happened to see the English 
"navvies" eat their dinners. And when he 
saw them, demolish plate after plate of bouiUi 
and beef steaks, he exclaimed — " Eureka /' 
English excavators do twice as much work, 
as foreign ones, because they eat twice as 
much.* He was right. 

And as English workmen surpass foreign 
workmen, chiefly because they live better, — 
so English soldiers surpass foreign soldiers-— 
because they, too, live better. They are " fire- 
eaters"— because they are beef-eaters! You 
may be sure, that the pound of meat, daily 
allowed to our soldiers — since their arrival 
in Turkey — ^has had much to do with the 
courage they displayed, at Alma, and at Inker- 
mann. Depend upon it, " the roast beef of 
Old England," is as much the source of our 
warlike; as it is of our industrial, energy. 
Take from us, our beef and mutton, and you 

"^ The average weight of bntohers' meat, consumed in France, 
is less than one ounce and a half per head, per day, I need 
scarcely say, that the superior physical strehgth of Englishmen 
is partly due to ^^ climate of their country. 
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will deprive us of our greatness as a nation. 
Compel us to Kve, on what the Vegetarians 
term — the natural food of Man — ^^' fruits and 
herbs'* — and you will caiise us to lose the 
supremacy we now enjoy. From being Priors, 
in the copartnership of nations, we shall be- 
come servants. From being — ^what we are 
now — the first of the first-rate European 
powers, we shall become no power at all! 
And, whenever the decline of England shall 
have actually commenced, let not the Macaulay 
of the period seek to ascribe it— to some fan- 
eiful or recondite cause.^ Let him not rum- 
mage the library of the British Museum — nor 
bury himself amongst the dusty parchments of 
the Record Office. Let him not pore over 
Treaties— nor make long extracts from Blue 
Books. All this will be a work of superero- 
gation. Certain homely documents are those 
he should consult. Let him overhaul his 
butcher^s bills. The high price of butchers' 
meat will explain everything ! 

The Vegetarians indeed maintain, that the 
Romans — who conquered all other nations — 
were, like themselves, abstainers from fiesh. 
But, this is a mistake — Pythagoras had few 
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followers in Rome. The Roman farmers had 
sheep^ poultry and pigs ; and had no scruples 
about eating them. True, the Roman gene- 
rals, whenever they set out on an expedition, 
took with them little except com ; but, for a 
very good reason — ^they had no occasion to 
take anything else ! The inhabitants of the 
countries, they invaded, lived chiefly on milk 
and flesh — cattle was everywhere abundant. 
Not so grain — the inhabitants ate little 
— therefore, they grew little. {Jgriculti(r€B 
non colent — says Caesar, of the Germans.) 
Hence, the Roman generals could always 
<;alculate on obtaining a supply of meat, but 
not of com ; and their soldiers, like ours, 
preferred a mixed diet. That, in this mixed 
diet of theirs, farinaceous food preponderated 
more than it ought to have done, seems likely 
enough; and will account for their individual 
inferiority to the people they conquered. For 
the Germans, the Spaniards, and the Britons 
were stronger — and even braver — than the 
Romans. Individually, they were as superior 
— to them — as the English are to the Russians. 
If so, how was it that the Romans prevailed ? 
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By military organization. This made up for 
their deficiency in other respects. 

And now^ let us ask, what special plan of 
diet is best adapted for soldiers? Probably, 
that which is the best for men in training for 
athletic exhibitions. Boxers and pedestriains, 
for a month or two before the fight or race 
comes off, live in this way : — They drink few 
slops — eat few watery vegetables — ^but much 
bread, and plainly cooked meat. It is thus 
that pugilists prepare for their contests of two 
or three hours' duration — contests, brutal and 
disgusting, perhaps — ^but which, in this respect, 
are interesting, — they show that exercise, com- 
bined with high feeding, will increase the 
physical powers to an almost indefinite ex- 
tent. And it was, thus, that Captain Barclay 
prepared for his feat of walking a thousand 
miles in a thousand successive hours. Nor, 
during its performance, did he follow the 
Vegetarian plan of diet. On the contrary, he 
ate some pounds weight of meat daily. 

And as pugilists and pedestrians live, so 
ought to live soldiers — at least, when serving 
in temperate climates. For, to feed them, in 
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India— as they ought to feed in Europe — ^woidd 
be to do them harm. Give them^ when in 
India, much rice — ^when, in Northern Europe, 
much animal food. For them, however, a 
more varied and artificial diet is desirable, 
thaxft for boxers and pedestrians. You cannot 
safely feed men, on highly concentrated food, 
for a very long period. Exposed too, as are 
soldiers, to many depressing influences — serv- 
ing, as they do, in climates prejudicial to 
health — they require food which is medicinal^ 
as well as nourishing. Such are tea, coffee and 
cocoa — ^beverages of the greatest value to the 
soldier. Indeed, it would be difficult to over- 
estimate their importance. They contain much 
gluten and fat ; and are therefore nutritive, as 
well as nutrimental. How is it, that the Arabs 
and the Chinese, though eating little animal 
food (not from choice, but from necessity), yet 
manage to sustain Ufe? They drink much 
coffee and tea, — the Arab the former, the 
Chinese the latter. And these beverages, be- 
sides being very nourishing, are highly cordial 
and restorative — ^more so than spirits — ^the 
effect of which is but temporary; and which 
moreover are liable to be abused. All travel- 
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lers admits that, after great fatigue,— or ex- 
posure to the inclemencies of the weather- 
nothing is so refreshing as tea or coffee. To a 
certain extent, they are anti-scorbutics — and 
therefore of special utility to soldiers and 
sailors — compelled, as they often are, toilive 
for weeks together on salted meat. And, there 
is reason to believe that— in damp, marshy dis- 
tricts—tea and coffee are preventives of ague ; 
possessing qualities, analogous to those of 
quinine. In such districts, coffee is perhaps 
preferable to tea; being more of a cordial. 
However, the difficulty of preparing it is said 
to be an obstacle to its use by our soldiers in 
the Crimea — a country where intermittents 
and remittents, of the worst type, prevail. 
Yet, how do the French soldiers manage — or 
rather, how does their Government manage for 
them ? The French soldiers are great drinkers 
of coffee ; and, as their physicians assert, with 
great benefit to their health. One woidd think 
that, what is done for French soldiers, might be 
done for English ones. This much is certain : 
— Everything should be done, which will tend 
— in however small a degree — to promote the 
comfort, and increase the efficiency of those. 
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who — with unparalleled valour, and under cir- 
cumstances of unparalleled difficulty — are now 
fighting the battles of their country, in the cold 
and dreary Crimea I* 

♦ " The Food of Soldiers," first appeared in print, six 
montns ago. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICES OF THE CIVIL 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY. 

1. COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 

Commissary -General ranks as Brigadier-GeneraL 
Deputy -Commissary -Gene- 1 LJe^t.-ColoneL 

ral, of three years' standing / 
Under three years ... as Major. 
Assist.-Commissary-General as Captain. 

Inferior Clerka j "^ ed Officer*"""- 

8. PAYMA8T£R-0ENERAL*S DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy -Paymaster- General as Brigadier-GeneraL 

^rSne?r':''r":h Captain. 

Clerks, holding Treasury ap- ^ 

pointments, or appomted > as Ensigns, 
by the Paymaster-General ) 
T n • rii 1 1 as Non-Commission- 

Inferior Clerks . . . .j ed Officers. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Inspector of Army Accounts as Major. 
Principal Examiner ... as Captain. 

Examiner as Lieutenant. 

Clerk, if holding a Treasury) ^ ^^ 

appointment . . . .j ^ 

T A • rii 1 f as Non-Commission- 

Infenor Clerks . . . .{ ed Officers. 
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4. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Inspector-General ... as Brigadier-General. 
Deputy-Inspector-General . as Lieut. -Colon el. 
Staff-Surgeon, — First Class as Major. 
Regimental Surgeon and \ 

Staff -Surgeon, — Second} as Captain. 

Class ) 

A ,, /as Captain, but junior 

Apothecary [ of&ati^nk. 

Assistant Surgeon ... as Lieutenant. 
Deputy Purveyor .... as Lieutenant. 
Medical Clerk on the £sta-) „„ t^^ •_ 
bUshment J as Ensign. 

5. CHAPLAINS. 

Chanlains i **^^^®^ ^ Brigades . . as Major. 
^ I attached to Eegiments . as Captain. 

6. JUDOE ADVOCATE-OENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 

When at the head of the > r«^i i 

-Tfc . . > as uolonel. 

Tk<>«^ii4-v JLiepartment . ... J 

iieputy. ; j^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ of the V t^, . 
Judge- V j)epartment . . . .|as Major. 
Aavocate j^^ Officer, according to his Rank in 
V the Army. 

7. ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Storekeepers . . . . . . . \ 

Barrack-Masters of 1st Class, at | as Majors. 

Home or Abroad / 

Deputy-Storekeepers . . . .) r, . . 
Barrack-Masters of 2d Class . J «» ^aptams. 
Barrack-Masters of 3d Class, and ) t • x 

ofthe 4th Class .... . | " Lie^^tenants. 

Clerks on the Establishment • . as Ensigns. 
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ESTABLISHED PBIGES OF COMMISSIONS (FBOM 
THE QUEEN'S REGULATIONS). 



Corps. 



LifeGnardsH 



BoyalBegi- 
ment 
Horse 
Guards 



egl-f 



Dragoon 
Gnards 
and Dra- ] 
goons 



Foot 
Guards 



Regular I 
Begiments I 
of Infiemtry I 



In Begi- 
ments of 
Fusiliers &( 
Corps hay-/ 
higlstand' 
2dLieuts. 



Lieut-Colonel 

M^jor 

Captun 

Lieutenant 

Cornet 



Ranks. 



Lient.-Colonel 

Migor 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Comet 



Lieut-Colonel 

Miyor 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Comet 



Lient.-Colonel 
Miyor, with rank ] 

of Colonel 
Capt., with rank ] 

ofLieut.-Col. 
Lieut., with rank j 

of Captain 
Ensign, with rank \ 

of Lieutenant 



Lieut-Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign 



1st Lieutenant 
2d Lieutenant 



Full Price 

of 

Commissioiu. 



A7,260 
5,350 
3,500 
1,785 
1,260 



7,250 
5,850 
8,500 
1,600 
1,200 



6,175 
4,575 
3,225 
1,190 
840 



9,000 
8,300 

4,800 

2,050 

1,200 



4,540 

3,200 

1,800 

700 

450 



700 
500 



Difference in 
Talue between 
the several Com- 
missions in suc- 
cesfciun. 



{£1,900 

1,850 

1,715 

525 



1,900 

1,850 

1,900 

400 



1,600 

1,350 

2,085 

850 



700 
3,500 

2,750 

850 



1,300 

1,400 

1,100 

250 



200 
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RATES OF FULL PAY, FOR ALL GRADES, IN 
A REGIMENT OF THE LINE. 

(From tlie United Service Gazette.) 



^ , , £ s. d. 

Colonel 1 2 6 

Lieutenant do , 17 

Major 16 

Captain Oil 7 

Lieutenant 6 6 

Do. — after seven years' service .076 

Adjutant 10 

Surgeon 13 

Assistant do 7 6 

Ensign o 5 3 

Baymaster 10 9 

Quartermaster 6 6 

Sergeant-Major o 2 6 

Sergeant 1 10 

Corporal 1 4 

Drummer 1 1^ 

Private ......... 1 0* 

Do. — after seven years' service .011 

Do. — after fourteen years' service 12 

Quartermaster-Sergeant .... 2 6 

Paymaster do 1 10 

Armourer do. .... 1 10 



MEMORANDUM OF THE POINTS UPON WHICH 
CANDIDATES ARE TO BE EXAMINED, BE- 
FORE THEY ARE TO BE RECOMMENDED 
FOR COMMISSIONS. 

1. The Candidate must be able to read 
English correctly ; and write it from dictation. 

^. In Arithmetic^ he must be acquainted 
with the four first rules (simple and com- 
poimd), proportion, fractions, the use of 
logarithms as applied practically to multiplica- 
tion, division, formation of powers and extrac- 
tion of roots (Scott*s Arithmetic). 

S. Algebra, so far as to include addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division oi 
both integer and fractional expressions (Articles 
1 to 34 of Scott's Algebra). 

4. In Languages, he must be able to translate 
any passage in Livy's History of Rome (Books 
21 to 25 inclusive) ; and also any portion of 
Virgil's ^neid (Book 1 to 3 inclusive), with 
parsing and prosody. If he should not have 
received a classical education, he must be able 
to render into English a given passage, either 
from a French or from a German author (as he 
may himself prefer), arid parse; and he must. 
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in addition^ translate into French or German a 
passage selected by the examiners from an 
English author (in French, Vertot's Revolu- 
tions of Sweden and Portugal; in German, 
SchiQer's Revolt of the Netherlands; in 
English, Lord Dover's Lives of Sovereigns.) 

5. In History, he must be able to answer 
such questions as may be proposed by the ex- 
aminers. 

6. In Geography, he must possess a know- 
ledge of the general divisions of the world ; 
the names of the capital of each nation in 
Europe, the principal rivers, seaports, and mi- 
litary posts in Great Britain and Ireland, her 
Majesty's Dominions in every part of the world 
(Butler's Geography). 

7. In Fortification, he must be able to trace 
upon paper, in presence of the examiners, a 
front fortification according to Vauban's First 
System ; and also the profile of a rampart and 
parapet. If the Candidate can perform this 
correctly, it will be received as evidence of his 
having acquired some knowledge of drawing 
(Straith's Introductory Essay). 

8. If the Candidate be a member of the 
Church of England, he will have to produce a 

g2 
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certificate of having been confirmed ; if not a 
member of the Church of England, he will be 
required to produce a certificate from a minis- 
ter or priest ; stating that he has been well in- 
structed in the principles of the religion in 
which he has been brought np. 

9. A Medical Examination will take place, 
to ascertain that the Candidate is in every 
point of view fit for Military Service. 
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REGULATIONS IN REGARD TO THE EXAMI- 
NATION OF OFFICERS PREPARATORY TO 
PROMOTION IN THE QUEEN'S SERVICE. 

Horse Guards, ^th July, 1851. 

The following Sregulations in regard to the 
examination of officers, preparatory to promo- 
tion in the Army, are to be substituted for 
those promulgated by the Circular Memoran- 
dum of the 14th of May, 1850. 

The qualifications required of Candidates 
for Commissions will be made known to their 
friends, and time and place of examination 
will be stated in each case, so that the same 
may take place before any Commission is 
granted. 

Before officers are recommended for promo- 
tion, to the rank of Lieutenant, the Command- 
ing Officer is to have them examined by 
a Board of Officers; consisting of himself, 
another Field Offier, (if there should be one 
present with the regiment,) and the Senior 
Captain ; and, if there should be no Second 
Field Officer present with the regiment, then 
the two senior Captains present. 
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This Board is to report to the Military Se- 
cretary, for the information of the Commander 
in-Chief, that the Officers about to be recom- 
mended for promotion to the rank of Lieute- 
nant, have been instructed on the following 
points, viz : — 

1. They must have a perfect acquaintance 
with the Standing Orders of the Regiments in 
which they are serving. 

2. They must have a thorough knowledge, 
and must give an account, of the duties they 
have to perform as Regimental Officers, as 
Officers Commanding Guards, or as Subaltern 
Officers of Guards under Officers of superior 
rank. 

3. They must be able to put a company, 
through the Manual and Platoon Exercise, and 
be capable of exercising bQth a squad and 
company in the Drill and Evolutions, as pre- 
scribed in the first two parts of the Regulations 
for the Field Exercise of the Infantry. 

4. They must know exactly the plabe of all 
the company officers in every situation of the 
battalion, whether in line, or in open, close, 
quarter, or half-distance column ; and whether 
right or left in front. 
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5. They must be acquainted with the General 
Regulations and Orders of the Army, and with 
the Mutiny Act, and Articles of War. 

6. They must be acquainted with the Queen's 
Regulations and Warrants in regard to the 
supply of necessaries to the troops, with the 
price of each article, and the regulations appli- 
cable to the same. 

7. They must know the weight of the knap- 
sack, the weight of the soldier's firelock, with 
and without the bayonet ; of his pouch, with 
and without ammunition, the quantity of 
ammunition it is calculated to carry, and the 
weight of his accoutrements. 

8. In addition to such portions of the above, 
as may apply to the Cavalry Service, the 
Comets must be required to be well acquainted 
with their stable and barrack duties, to have 
completed their course of instruction in the 
riding-school, and to be able to exercise a troop 
both on foot and mounted. 

Lieutenants who may have entered the ser- 
vice subsequently to July, 1842, and all who 
may hereafter enter the Army, will, in addition 
to the above, before they are recommended for 
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promotion to the rank of Captain^ be required 
to have — 

9. A knowledge of geography, so as to be 
able to state the general division of the world, 
the name of the capital of each nation in 
Europe, and the principal rivers, sea- ports, and 
military posts in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Her Majesty's Dominions in every part of the 
world. 

10. The outlines of Grecian, Roman, and 
English History. 

1 1 . The first six books of Euclid's Geometry. 

12. Geometry on the ground. 

13. Algebra— comprising addition, substrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, the extraction of 
the square root, and the solution of simple equa- 
tions. 

14. Plain Trigonometry, comprehending the 
solutions of plane triangles in the three prin- 
cipal cases, with applications to the determina- 
tions of heights and distances (examples to be 
worked logarithmically.) 

15. Mensuration, including the determina- 
tion of the areas of plane figures, rectilinear 
and circular, with the volumes and surfaces of 
solids. 
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16. Fortification, so as to be able to trace 
upon paper a front of fortification, according 
to Vauban's First System, with the profile of a 
rampart and parapet ; and, in addition, to state 
the names and uses of the different field works, 
from the redan to the bastioned fort, inclusive. 

17. They must be perfectly acquainted with 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act and Articles 
of War : 

18. And with the forms and proceedings of 
Courts Martial. 

19. They must have studied some of the 
standard works on Courts Martial. 

20. They must understand perfectly the evo- 
lutions of a battalion of infantry, or regiment of 
cavalry, as laid down in the regulations for 
those services respectively. 

21. They must be acquainted with the Light 
Infantry Drill. 

22. They must perfectly understand the in- 
terior economy of a troop company, the regula- 
tions for the messing and subsistance of the 
soldiers, and the established system of keeping 
their accounts. 

23. They must be acquainted with the 
Royal Warrants which regulate the pay, pro- 
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visiomng, pensions^ rewards, periods of service, 
clothing, and equipment of the soldier. 

24. They must be acquainted with the Gene- 
ral Regulations and Orders of the Army ; more 
particularly with those for the government and 
management of the troops embarked in trans- 
port and convict ships. 

25. And it must be ascertained, that they are 
competent to take charge of a company or de- 
tachment, in every position in which it may be 
placed. 

The examination of officers for the rank of 
Captain ; as far as relates to matters , of regi- 
mental economy, detail, or discipline, is to be 
made by Boards of Officers, to be appointed by 
the Commanding Officer, consisting of the 
three Senior Officers of the Regiment ; and a 
report thereon is to be forwarded to the Mili- 
tary Secretary in every case of a Lieutenant 
recommended for promotion to the rank of 
Captain of troop or company. 

Any officer of the rank of Lieutenant, in a 
regiment serving within the United Kingdom, 
who may have entered his name for the pur- 
chase of a troop or company, may apply, 
through his Commanding Officer, to be exa- 
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mined in respect to his required attainments ; 
as specified in this order, upon which applica- 
tion, the Commander-in-Chief will give such 
orders as may be proper and necessary. 

Orders will hereafter be given to provide for 
the examination of officers serving abroad, in 
respect to their qualifications and attainments, 
preparatory to their being recommended for 
promotion to the rank of Captain. 

Lieutenants who entered the Army, prior to 
July, 1849, will not be required to pass an 
examination on the educational portion ; or on 
the points specified from No. 9 to No. 16 of 
this scheme. But, in respect to all matters of 
regimental detail and military evolution, their 
examination is to take place as above de- 
scribed. 

By command of Field-Marshal, 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

According to the Segidations, no person is 
eligible to hold a Commission in the Army, 
until he has attained the age of sixteen years. 

All recommendations, for commissions, are 
to certify the eligibility of the person recom- 
mended in respect to education, character, con- 
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nexion^ bodily health; and to state Jiis Christian 
as well as surname, age, and place of address. 

Officers, on being newly appointed to Com- 
missions, are to join their regiments or Depots, 
within two months from the date of their ap- 
pointments; or at such periods as may be 
directed by the Adjutant-General. 

According to the Naval and Military 
Gazette, the following are the steps, taken 
before an officer is put in possession of his 
commission : — 

1. The General, commanding in chief, selects 
a candidate from his list, and recommends him 
to the Queen. 

2. Her Majesty approves the recommenda- 
tion, and returns the document to the General 
commanding in chief. 

3. The General commanding in chief then 
sends the Queen's approval to the Secretary at 
War. 

4. The Secretary at War then forwards the 
name of the officer to the Home Secretary, to 
have the commission prepared, if the regiment 
be at home ; but if abroad, then the name is 
sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to prepare it. 
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6. The commission^ being prepared, is then 
sent by the Secretary of State to the Queen 
for sign manual. 

6. The Queen returns the commission, 
signed, to the Secretary of State. 

7. The Secretary of State then countersigns 
the commission, and sends it to the Secretary 
at War. 

8. The Deputy-Secretary at War then coun- 
tersigns the commission, and has it entered* 

9. The Secretary at War then dispatches 
the commission to the regimental agent. 

10. The agent then forwards it to the com- 
manding officer of the regiment for delivery to 
the ofSlcer. 

This process in general takes a whole year, 
but frequently two years, and is a very fair 
specimen of making much work out of a little 
matter. Of all the ten steps, only one is ever 
omitted ; and that is the last ; for it is notorious 
that very many officers have never received all 
their commissions, it being — ^at least, formerly 
— a common practice to leave the commission 
in the hands of the regimental agents. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE AT SANDHURST. 

JUNIOB DEPARTMENT. 

No candidate can be admitted, into the 
Junior Department of the Koyal MiKtary 
College, under the full age of thirteen years ; 
nor above that of fifteen. A baptismal certifi- 
cate, under the hand of the clergyman of the 
parish where he was bom, if in the United 
Kingdom, or if the candidate was bom abroad, 
such other proofs respecting his age as may be 
satisfactory to the governor, must be trans- 
mitted with the application for admission. 

Every gentleman cadet is, at first, admitted 
upon a probation of twelve months ; and if his 
conduct during any part of that period should 
be such as to make it obvious, that his longer 
stay would be either hurtful to the institution 
or wholly unprofitable to himself, he will be 
sent back to his parent or guardian. 

The following qualifications are required 
from every candidate for admission : — 

1. In English, to write from dictation. 

2. In Arithmetic, he must be acquainted 
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with the first four rules, simple and 
compound, and decimal and vulgar frac- 
tions. 

3. In Algebra, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. 

4. In Classics, to construe and parse CsBsar's 
Commentaries. 

6. In Geography, he must have a knowledge 
of the counties, chief towns, and rivers of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
6. He will be required to print the ordinary 
Roman characters and italics with neatness 
and facility. 
If a candidate is found deficient, in any of 
these elementary parts of learning, his admis- 
sion into the college must be deferred until he 
is better qualified. 

Every gentleman cadet on admission must 
also come provided, at his own expense, with 
the following articles : 

Two cases of Mathematical Instruments, 
agreeable to pattern, which may be seen at 
Mr. Jones's, 4, Rupert-street, Haymarket, 
London ; Scott's Elements of Arithmetic and 
Algebra, Synopsis of Geography, Gambler's 
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French Grammar, Levizac's French Dictionary, 
Bible, and Prayer Book. 

These books and instruments may be pro- 
cured (if preferred by the parent or guardian) 
at the college ; and must, in that case^ be paid 
for on the admission of the candidate. 



SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

1. A Candidate for admission, to the Senior 
Department of the College, must be a Commis- 
sioned Officer in the Army; and must have 
completed the twenty-first year of his age. He 
must have actually served as a Commissioned 
Officer with his regiment three years abroad, 
or four years at home ; unless he should have 
been reduced to half-pay before the comple- 
tion of such period, when his claim will be con- 
sidered. 

2. His application (addressed to the Go- 
vernor of the College,) must be supported by 
satisfactory testimonials of character and con- 
duct ; as, likewise, of his being well grounded 
in the duties of the particular branch of ser- 
vice to which he belongs. 

3. These testimonials must be from the 
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OflGicer, commanding the regiment in which he 
is serving ; or, if on half-pay, from an Officer 
of Bank in the seryice. 

4. Every Officer, on joining the Senior De- 
partment, will undergo the following exami- 
nation : — 

i. In Arithmetic, he must be acquainted 
with the first four rules, simple and com- 
pound, proportion, fractions, and the use of 
logarithms. 

ii. With Algebra, up to quadratic equa- 
tions inclusive. 

iii. In Languages, he must have a know- 
ledge of Latin, or French, or German ; so as 
to be acquainted with the construction of 
one of them. 

iv. He must be prepared to answer simple 
questions in History and Geography. 

V. In Fortification, he will be required to 
trace the magistral line of a front fortifica- 
tion, according to the First System of Vau- 
ban; the profile of a field parapet, and 
show that he has received instruction in the 
use of mathematical drawing instruments. 

5. The time prescribed for the course of 
Education, at the Senior Department, is two 

H 
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years from the date of the admission of each 
Officer; unless he has been educated at the 
Junior Department, in which case the period 
allowed is one year and a half only. 

Such is the measure of qualification, for Stu- 
dents of the Senior Department of the Military 
College. ^^ It is not only much too low (re- 
marks Captain Spearman), but, considering the 
high purpose of the school, it approaches to 
the ridiculous." 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
CADETS INTO THE ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH. 

No young gendeman can be admitted^ who 
is under the age of fourteen ; or above the age 
of sixteen. The following are the qualifica- 
tions which will be required of every candi- 
date ; and^ in case of failure, no further period 
for preparation will be allowed. 

1. English. To write a good^ legible hand ; 
and to write correctly from dictation. 
Mathematics at fourteen years of a^e. 

2. Arithmetic — including vulgar fractions^ 
ratio, and proportion ; the rule of three 
and compound proportion ; decimals ; 
duodecimals ; including the extraction of 
the square and cube roots ; simple 
interest. 

3. Algebra— the notation, and the four fun- 
damental operations of addition, substrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, in 
algebraic quantities. 

4. Geometry — a clear comprehension and 
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knowledge of the definitions, postulates, 
and axioms in the first Book of Euclid. 

5. Classics — to construe and parse Ccesar's 
Commentaries correctly. 

6. French — to read and translate any easy 
French author, with parsing. 

7. German — to read and write the written 
and printed characters, with competent 
knowledge of the declension of the articles 
and personal pronouns, and of the conju- 
gation of the auxiliary, active, and passive 
verbs. 

8. Geography — a general knowledge of 
countries ; their position, capitals, rivers, 
mountains, and seas, &c. 

9. History — a competent knowledge of Eng- 
lish history, and a general acquaintance 
with the leading points of ancient and 
modern history. 

10. Drawing — instruction in drawing to the 
extent of copying an easy outiine. 

11. Printing — ^to print the ordinary Boman 
character and italics, with neatness and 
facility. 
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Above fourteen years of age. 

Algebra^ 14 years 6 months — common mul- 
tiples and common measures ; algebraic frac- 
tions; simple equations^ containing only one 
unknown quantity. 

Geometry — the first twenty-six propositions 
of the First Book of Euclid. 

Algebra^ 15 years — simple equations^ con- 
taining two unknown quantities^ with questions 
producing such equations ; involution ; evolu- 
tion. 

Geometry — the First Book of Euclid. 

Algebra^ 15 years 6 months — the various 
operations on surd and imaginary quantities. 

Geometry — ^the first two Books of Euclid. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
STUDENTS INTO THE ORDNANCE SCHOOL 
AT CARSHALTON. 

This school, being an adjunct to the Royal 
Military Academy, is placed under the control 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of that Institution. 
The candidates are nominated by the Master- 
General of the Ordnance; and are admitted 
between the ages of eleven and thirteen. The 
entrance examination varies in extent with the 
age of the candidate. If, under eleven years 
and a-half, he must know thoroughly the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic. If of that 
age, and under twelve and a-half, he must 
know the first four rules of vulgar fractions as 
well. If twelve and a-half, in addition to the 
branches already named, he must be familiar 
with the four first rules of Decimal Fractions 
— ^together with the Latin Accidence. More- 
over, every candidate — whatever his age — 
must be able to write an English sentence 
from dictation ; and in a good, legible hand. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE EAST INDIA COM- 
PANTS SCHOOL AT ADDISCOMBE, IN 
SURREY. 

1. No Candidate can be admitted under the 
age of fourteen, or above the age of eighteen 
years. 

2. No person can be admitted who has been 
dismissed, or obliged to retire, from the Army 
or Navy, the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, or from any other Public Institution. 

7. Every Candidate is required to write a 
good legible hand ; and to write English cor- 
rectly from dictation. He is also required to 
construe and parse Caesar's Conmientaries 
correctly. 

He must likewise possess a correct know- 
ledge of all the Rules of Arithmetic usually 
taught in schools ; especially the rule of three, 
compound proportion, practice, interest, vulgar 
and decimal fractions, and the extraction of 
square root. 

If a Candidate is deficient in any part of the 
preceding test, his reception into the Institu- 
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tion will be deferred for such length of time as 
the Head Master shall report to be necessary. 

6. The qualifications mentioned in the last 
article are all that are absolutely requisite for 
the admission of a Cadet into the Military 
Seminary. Parents and guardians are how- 
ever informed, that it will be of great ad- 
vantage to a Cadet, in his Aiture studies at 
this establishment, if before being admitted, 
he makes himself well acquainted with the 
following portions of the fourth edition of 
Cape's ** Course of Mathematics," in the order 
in which they are given below, viz. : — 

1. Algebra, Part 1. 

2. Geometry, chaps. 1, 2, S, and 7, 

3. The use of Logarithms. 

4. Trigonometry, chaps. 1,2, and 3. 

5. Statics, chaps. 1, 3, and 4. 

6. Dynamics, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

7. Hydrostatics, and Hydrodynamics. 

It is also very desirable that a Cadet, enjoining 
the Seminary, be able to draw with facility in 
pencil ; and shade with Indian ink. 
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COURSE OF EDUCATION AT THE HANO- 
VERIAN MILITARY SCHOOLS, 

1. CABETEN HAUS (CADET HOUSE.) 
The Cadeten Haus^ established to prepare 
youths for their first commissions, receives 
seventy-two pupils ; who are admitted, at the 
age of fifkeen, and continue three years in re- 
sidence. Every student, on admission, must 
possess a competent knowledge of Greek and 
Latin — of his native language and of French — 
of the element of the Mathematics, History, 
and Geography. 

The school is divided into three classes ; and 
the educational course embraces German com- 
position, the French and English languages 
— History, Geography, Natural Philosophy, 
Arithmetic, Geometry (theoretical, practical, 
and descriptive), Trigonometry, the elements 
of Tactics, Civil and Military Drawing, Sur- 
veying with the plane table, and the use 
and construction of Arms of every description. 
The pupils also receive instruction in Horse- 
manship, Gymnastics, Fencing, the Manual 
Exercise, and the duties of Subaltern Officers. 
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Such of the students, as complete satisfac- 
torily, the aboye course of instruction — are, 
at the expiration of their period of residence, 
appointed to commissions as Second Lieu- 
tenants in the seyeral arms of the service ; or, 
in the event of there being an insufficient 
number of vacancies in the grade of Second 
Lieutenant (that of Ensign is unknown in the 
Hanoverian army), they are attached pro- 
visionally to their respective regiments or 
corps, as Cadets or volunteers. 

The pupils who evince a particular inclina- 
tion and capacity for those studies, th^t more 
specially appertain to the service in the Artil- 
lery and Engineers, are specially selected for 
commissions in those Corps, and from the com- 
mencement of their second year of residence 
in the school ; and, for another year after they 
have quitted it, they are further instructed in 
the higher branches of the Mathematics, in 
Artillery, Fortification, and Engineering ; 
and in all those sciences, the possession of 
which is absolutely necessary to an Artillery 
or Engineer Officer. 

Every candidate, for a commission in the 
Hanoverian army, must either have received 
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his military education at this school; or he 
must give proof before a committee of Officers 
— specially appointed to inquire into his quali- 
fications — ^that he is master of all the subjects 
embraced in its course. 

2. MILITAIR SCHULE (MILITARY SCHOOL.) 

The Militair Schule is a General and Special 
School. The terms begin in October; and 
end in April. To officers, of all arms of the 
service, it offi^rs the means of extending their 
professional acquirements ; and is divided into 
four classes ; — a general class for all officers, 
except those of the Etat Major — a Cavalry 
class, for Cavalry Officers alone — an Artillery 
and Engineer class — and a class for those 
officers who desire to qualify themselves for 
appointments in the Etat Major. 

The pupils of the General and Cavalry class 
each keep two terms — those of the Artillery 
and Engineer class, three, — and those that are 
candidates, for the Etat Major five terms. 

In the general class, the course of instruc- 
tion comprehends Arithmetic, Tactics of In- 
fantry, and of the three Arms combined — the 
theory and practice of the War of Posts 
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(la petite guerre). Geometry, practical artillery, 
field fortifications, reconnoitering — the history, 
theory, construction and use of the different 
kinds of Arms, offensive and defensive — Mili- 
tary drawing, Survesdng, and Military History. 

The Cavalry Class are instructed in Horse- 
manship, — the knowledge of horses, their good 
and bad qualities, diseases and management, — 
and in Cavalry Tactics. 

The course of the Artillery, and Engineer 
class comprehends the higher branches of the 
Mathematics, Statics, Mechanics, the Differen- 
tial and Integral calculus. Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Gunnery (theoretical and practical). 
Permanent Fortifications, Engineering, Pio- 
neering, Theory and Construction of Military 
Bridges, and the attack and defence of fortified 
places. 

During the summer months, or vacation, the 
pupils of these three classes return to their 
duty in their lespective regiments and corps. 

The course of the Etat Major comprises 
Stereometry, Analysis, Theory of Surveying, 
General Introduction to the Science of War, 
War of Outposts, History of the Art of War, 
Military Drawing, Analytical Geometry and 
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Trigonometry, Tactics of the three Arms com- 
bined, the Art of War (les grandes operations 
de la guerre), Spherical Trigonometry, Pioneer- 
ing, the Theory and Construction of Military 
Bridges, Artillery, Field Fortification, Statics 
and Mechanics, the Theory and History of the 
Organization of Armies and of their component 
parts — the Pifferential and Integral Calculus, 
and its application to Mechanics, Gunnery and 
Geodosy — and the French and English lan- 
guages. The pupils of this class are also 
instructed in Horsemanship, and the manage- 
ment of Horses. 

The summer months or vacations of this 
class (except those of the first two terms) are 
devoted by the pupils to instruction in prac- 
tical surveying with the Theodolite and Plane 
Table — in reconnoitering and sketching Ground 
— ^in Forming Plans of Operation — and in 
Studying and Describing various theatres of 
War. During the first two vacations, the 
pupils are sent to do duty alternately, with the 
Artillery and Cavalry— Cavalry officers with 
the Infantry and Artillery — and Artillery 
officers with the Infantry and Cavalry. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the advantages 
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of this peculiar, but advisable arrangement ; 
or to appreciate, too highly, the benefit which 
it confers on the Hanoverian Etat-Major. The 
final examinations take place, at the conclusion 
of the fifth season ; when those of the pupils 
who succeed are defiaiitively appointed to the 
Etat-Major ; and those, who fail, are ordered 
to join their respective regiments ajid corps. 

Such, according to Captain Spearman, is the 
course of instruction at the Hanoverian Mili- 
tary Schools. However, the other Continental 
schools are but little inferior ; indeed, one of 
them (the Artillery and Engineer School at 
Mets) is superior to all other Artillery schools 
— ^both at home and abroad. 



EXAMINATION FOR APPOINTMENTS 



ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 



Early in July next forty persons, between the ages of 17 and 
19, will be appointed to the Senior or Practical Glass in the 
Academy at Woolwich, and twenty other persons will be pro- 
visionally commissioned and placed under the Dhrector of 
Artillery Studies at Woolwich. 

These appointments will be made by the Secretary of State 
for the War Department, after a competing ezaminatiou by 
examiners named by him. 

The examination will be open to natural-bom subjects of 
her Mi^esty. Any such person desirous of competing for the 
said appointments must, on or before the 25th of June next 
transmit to the Secretary of State — 

1. A certificate of his age, within the limits aboye-men- 
tioned. 

2. A certificate, signed by a physician or surgeon, of his 
having no disease, constitutional affection, or bodily infirmity 
unfitting him for military service. 

3. A certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergy- 
man of the persuasion to which he belongs and by the head of 
the school or college at which he has last received his educa- 
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tion, or such other proof of g^od moral character as vill be sa- 
tisfactory to the Secretary of State. 

4. A' statement of the branches of knowledge in which he 
desires to be examined. 

The candidates will be examined in pure mathematics, and 
in such two or more of the following branches of knowledge 
as they may select : — 

1. English composition, literature, and history. 

2. Greek ditto. 

3. Latin ditto. 

4. French ditto. 

5. German ditto. 

6. Mixed mathematics. 

7. Natural sciences. 

8. Moral sciences — that is, logic, mental, moral, and political 
philosophy. 



